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Methods of Exhibiting Color-Photographs 


H. F. PERKINS, Ph.D. 


> E chief disadvantage of the various 
ae) WPRSe4| Processes of photography in natural 
I m4 colors is that they produce pictures 
on glass instead of the much more 

2 convenient prints. Thus far there 

is no entirely satisfactory method of making 
prints on paper in which the colors of nature are 
produced, so far as the writer is aware. For a 
time, then, it seems likely that we 
shall be obliged to depend upon 
transparencies on glass for the 
majority of our color-photo- 
graphs. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to outline some of the best 
ways of showing glass positives 
both for the sake of bringing out 
their best qualities and for ma- 





It is made of brass with grooved openings for 
six pictures which can be readily interchanged. 
Incandescent gas furnishes the best light, and I 
use a small globular opal chimney around the 
mantle. This heats the pictures a good deal, so 
that it is not safe for a permanent display of a 
set of views. The plates have to be changed 
every few minutes, otherwise the film is apt to be 
overheated. This causes a shrink- 
ing of the film, which “creeps,” 
spoiling the registry until no color 
is visible in the picture, or cracks 
form, which give it the. appear- 
ance of having been struck by 
lightning. It is obvious that a 
very slight change in the position 
of the particles of blackened sil- 











king them visible to a number of 
persons at once. 

A very convenient and satisfac- 
tory “Diascope”’ of the Lumiére- 
Jougla Company is an excellent 
device for viewing one picture at 
a time, especially if it can be done 
under just the right conditions of 
daylight. It is remarkable how 
much more brilliant the auto- 
chrome picture is when displayed 
in the diascope than when it is 
viewed by transmitted light in 
the usual way and holding it in 
the hand and looking through it 
towards the source of light. For 
a number of persons it is obvi- 
ously impossible to use the ordinary diascope. 


The Autochrome Lamp-Shade 


The first plan that I would mention for show- 
ing several pictures at once works very well for a 
small group of people. It consists of an hexagonal 
lamp-shade which can be revolved on the shade- 
holder, thus showing the pictures in succession. 


THE LAMP AND SHADE 


ver in the emulsion will bring 
them into a wrong relation to 
the substratum of colored starch- 
particles. A very little creeping 
of the film will, therefore, pro- 
duce the appearance of fading, 
and this has given rise to the idea 
that autochrome plates are likely 
to fade in the heat of a projec- 
tion-lantern. In reality the arc- 
light is quite incapable to alter 
the colors. A powerful incandes- 
cent electric lamp of 60 or 100 
watts is much less troublesome 
and dangerous than the gaslight 
for the reason just mentioned. 
A lamp-shade of the sort de- 
scribed cannot be purchased ready-made, but 
can be made to order out of sheet brass by 
any expert tinsmith. Of course the openings 
should be of a size to permit changing the plates 
easily, and at the same time they must not be 
sufficiently oversized for a plate to be allowed 
accidentally to drop out of the frame. A frame 
for six vertical pictures, 5 x 7, is in the pos- 
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session of the writer and is illustrated in the 
accompanying figure. It probably would not be 
practicable to build a frame for larger plates, 
but 4 x 5 pictures could be accommodated very 
nicely in a smaller frame of approximately the 
same proportions. The openings are 5} x 7, 
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LAMP-SHADE DETAIL 


outside measure, and 43 x 63, inside measure. 
The grooves are thus 7's of an inch in depth. The 
ring for attachment to the shade-holder of the 
lamp-stand is level with the bottom of the shade 
in order to bring the electric lamp to the proper 
level. Heavy brass wires connect the ring with 
the six angles of the frame, and from each of these 
horizontal braces a vertical wire runs to the top 
of the frame. These six vertical wires form sup- 
ports for stretching a piece of light blue China 
silk between the pictures and the lamp. This 
serves the double purpose of a diffusing-screen 
for obtaining uniform illumination over the en- 
tire picture, and also of neutralizing some of the 
excess of yellow in the incandescent electric 
light. The effect is much more like daylight than 
will be imagined. A sheet-brass cover or top can 
be fastened onto the frame in such a way as to 
prevent the escape of unnecessary light without 
interfering with the changing of the pictures. 

Obviously, a lamp-shade of the sort described 
is somewhat heavy, and care should be taken 
that a sufficiently substantial support be pro- 
vided. The shade-holder should be of the cast 
brass type rather than light sheet metal, and 
the ring at the base of the frame should be so made 
as to permit the lamp-shade to be revolved with 
as little play as possible. This is accomplished 
by making a rolled edge of the right thickness 
on the ring just to accommodate the three 
screws in the shade-holder. 

As is seen in the drawing, there is nothing 
awkward or ugly about a shade of this kind. 
Whether a lamp is lighted or not the effect is 


odd and artistic, and after dark, when the pic- 
tures are illuminated, the owner of such an auto- 
chrome lamp-shade has something of which he 
can be justly proud. 


The Exhibition-Cabinet 


For purposes of exhibition on a larger scale, the 
following plan has been put into very successful 
operation. One hundred pictures were displayed 
at atime. Fifty to sixty persons could view them 
at once without getting in each other’s way. In 
a darkened room five cabinets were arranged on 
as many substantial tables, with a one-hundred 
watt lamp in the center of each. The cabinet 
consisted of four large sheets of heavy double- 
faced corrugated strawboard, with openings in 
which the pictures were inserted, and a fifth 
piece of the same board made a roof, to exclude 
troublesome reflections. The four sides, each 
30 x 36 inches, were held together by strips of 
muslin pasted over the angles. Five openings 
were cut in each side, the upper portion only 
being used for the pictures, so as to bring them 































































































THE EXHIBITION-CABINET 


all as nearly as possible to the level of the eye 
(see illustration). The openings are cut with 
great care, so as to enable one to insert the pic- 
ture from the front and then fasten it in place 
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with strong pins thrust into the corrugated 
board. Each opening is cut a quarter of an inch 
smaller all around on one side than on the other, 
thus forming a border at the back to keep the 
picture from falling out. It is found that the 
pictures must be put in place while the cardboard 
lies on the table, and then the pins inserted three 
on each side at right angles to the grain. This 
holds the picture firmly in place, and, if carefully 
done, there is not the slightest danger of damage 
to the picture. 

The best way to fasten the four sides together 
is to paste on the strips of muslin, attaching two 
sides together, then to lay these two sides like 
an open book on a large table and place the pic- 
tures. The other part is similarly completed, and 
then the whole thing, after being set up on a 
table, is fastened firmly together by attaching 
the muslin to the two remaining angles. Of 
course, it is necessary to use a substantial table. 
To complete the cabinet a sheet of light blue 
tissue-paper is suspended from the roof, between 
the pictures and the lamp, about four inches from 
the former. This serves the double purpose of a 
color-rectifier, neutralizing the excess of yellow 
in the light, and of a diffuser, ensuring much more 
uniform illumination of the plates. 

In order to get the best color-effects it is found 
that some pictures which have a slight excess of 
some one color are greatly improved by cutting 
away a portion of the blue tissue for some, sub- 
stituting yellow or pink tissue for others or add- 
ing a second thickness of blue for a particularly 
thin plate, especially if it have a yellowish or 
pinkish cast. It is quite remarkable how much 
certain pictures can be improved by this treat- 
ment, and some dense plates which would scarcely 
seem suitable to exhibit in a general collection 
are, in this way, made to harmonize quite satis- 
factorily with the others. 

Opportunity for the exercise of considerable 
care in the selection and grouping of the pic- 
tures is afforded by this means of display. It is 
worth while to experiment until the most pleas- 
ing combinations are brought together. In gen- 
eral it will be found that a group of pictures of 
different subjects is preferable to a strict separa- 
tion of the different kinds. One or two portrait- 
studies, for example, grouped with three land- 
scapes, furnish a pleasing variety. The same may 
be said of the shapes and sizes of the pictures 
displayed. Variety in this respect also is to be 


preferred to too much uniformity. It will be found 
that the selection of the pictures on the basis of 
the prevailing color will offer a good opportunity 
for the exercise of artistic judgment, and con- 
siderable benefit may be gained from experi- 
menting with a view to getting the best combi- 
nations of pictures with regard to their colors, 
and to bringing out the best effects in certain 
special pictures by placing them in the most ad- 
vantageous position in the group. If the electric 
lamp is placed directly opposite the openings for 
the pictures, and a large room used for the exhi- 
bition, so that persons can view the pictures from 
a good distance, the effect will be found remark- 
ably pleasing. Indeed, many pictures which have 
not, perhaps, been regarded as altogether suc- 
cessful take on a new beauty and interest when 
shown in this manner. 


Other Methods 


Numerous other methods of exhibiting auto- 
chromes and other color-photographs have been 
used by various workers with varying success. 
For permanent display the Lumiére Company 
placed on exhibition in its sales-rooms a metal 
wall-cabinet projecting five or six inches into the 
room and lighted by electricity from the back. 
A prominent professional photographer has used 
a large case containing a number of diascopes so 
arranged that they can be viewed by artificial 
light. Each diascope was permanently placed in 
a compartment in the case. Another plan is to 
arrange a number of color-photographs on glass, 
like the roof of a house, in two rows, with lights 
underneath. It was possible to show a consider- 
able number of pictures in this position, as there 
were no spaces between them. 

Any device for exhibition of color-photographs 
should be planned in such a way as to permit as 
nearly uniform lighting as possible, and the 
light should be as close to daylight as can be 
provided. By reason of its varying intensity 
daylight is much less satisfactory in the long 
run than a properly corrected electric light. In 
spite of the trouble involved in arranging any 
one of the methods described for the display of 
color-photographs, there is no question that the 
pictures on glass have a depth and brilliancy 
which are peculiar to the transparency, and for 
which no print could ever offer a complete sub- 
stitute, no matter how perfect a method may be 
devised for producing prints in natural colors. 
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A Method of Finishing Photographs 


EDWARD L. AUSTEN 


IECENT experiments in the fasci- 

ai nating mysteries of amateur pho- 

tography have led me to believe 

{that too much emphasis is placed 

by manufacturers and others on cer- 

tain details of amateur processes and not enough 
emphasis on certain other details. In the hope to 
interest some earnest worker, I shall record some 
points in my method of finishing a photograph. 

Of course, any one — by following intelligently 
the directions furnished by the manufacturers — 
can obtain passable results in photographing ordi- 
nary subjects. But when he attempts more diffi- 
cult subjects, that possess, for instance, unusual 
violence of contrasts, or delicate shadows on 
which depend the interest of the picture, he is go- 
ing to encounter difficulties at once. Let us sup- 
pose that he has attempted that bugbear of 
amateurs — clouds in landscape. Even if he does 
not lose the clouds themselves he will probably 
lose their delicate gradations if he makes use of 
his regular exposure and developer. The clouds 
will be faint when the foreground is correct; or 
if the clouds are printed to the correct depth, the 
foreground will be inky. He may, or may not, 
be able to correct this by dodging; but a negative 
which requires dodging cannot be called an entire 
success. How can he overcome these difficulties 
entirely? 

Most photographic manuals lay great emphasis 
on correct exposure. The amateur is desperately 
afraid to overexpose, so he usually underexposes. 
The exposure-tables ordinarily published give too 
short exposures — often two or three times too 
short. I have read much concerning the muddy 


effects of overexposure; but I have never seen 
them yet, except in cases of very great over- 
exposure of flat-lighted subjects. Even then I 
believe that internal reflections in the camera are 
responsible as much as anything for this result. 
The whole secret of controlling full exposure lies 
in proper developing and printing. I use a soft- 
working hydro-metol formula supplied by the 
makers of the plate, with just enough bromide to 
make the developer work clear. The developer 
is always diluted, to get detail, and also to give 
the emulsion time to become fully saturated 
(although I am not sure that this helps at all). 
Dilution certainly gives detail, principally by re- 
ducing contrast. The more contrast of light the 
subject possessed, the more the developer is 
diluted. The tyro would call such a negative flat 
and thin as it comes out — a failure, no doubt; 
but it is just what he wants. It might not be 
suitable for some of the advanced-amateur proc- 
esses; but our amateur is concerned only with gas- 
light papers. 

The obliging manufacturer now furnishes 
papers in many grades of contrast. If one uses 
such a paper as Azo hard-medium or hard X, the 
print comes out possessing, besides the perfect 
detail of the negative, the only point the negative 
lacked — contrast. And the print did not require 
dodging — a valuable point where duplicates are 
being made, or when the horizon-line of the pic- 
ture is not bare, but cut up with trees or buildings. 

In fine, I would advise every amateur to paste 
on his camera, in large and legible letters, “‘ Ex- 
pose for the deepest shadows;”’ and to hang a sign 
in his darkroom, “‘ Develop for detail.” 


Airship-Photography in the War 


ALEXANDER BUTTNER 


SQHE really invaluable service that 

| photography has rendered since the 

ox beginning of the war can be fully 
understood only after we have the 

res complete accounts of its manifold 
employ ments in this gigantic struggle. Besides 
the valuable fact that photography gives us a 
true reproduction of what our army and our sea- 
and air-fleets are doing, and thus in a convincing 
way branding as lies the false news and invented 
reports of our enemies, it furnishes an excellent 


means of explanation, without which a large part 
of our successes could not be understood. It is by 
the sole help of airship-photography that we are 
able to determine exactly the location of the 
enemy’s positions, batteries, forts, etc., and then 
to destroy them. 

In the present war — perhaps for the first 
time — we find balloon-photography employed 
with really great success. A few years ago this 
was considered one of the most difficult branches 
of the photographic art, although a beginning 
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was made considerably more than forty years 
ago, when, shortly after the invention of the 
light-sensitive wetplate, Daguerre made the first 
balloon-pictures. The first really useful employ- 
ment of air-pictures was achieved by Napoleon 
III, in 1859, during the battle of Solferino, when 
he had the Austrian position photographed. But 
all pictures, whose number naturally increased 
from year to year, required a long exposure, owing 
to the limited sensitiveness of the plates. Con- 
sequently only views lacking in sharpness were 
obtainable. It was not until the year 1880, some 
time after the invention of the dryplate, that 
instantaneous views were taken from a balloon 
in 2's second, and perfectly sharp pictures were 
obtained. In Germany, some four years later, 
Tschudi and Hagen taught us the strategical 
value of balloon-photography, and since the 
nineties air-photography has gained many ad- 
herents in Germany. But only a limited number 
of those interested in photography made experi- 
ments in this line, and most of those who did 
soon discontinued their activities. Even during 
the last twenty years balloon-photography, the 
practice of which has shown itself to be without 
special difficulty, has been comparatively seldom 
employed, although during this time aeronautical 
technique and practice have attained undreamed- 
of expansion. The reason for this cannot be at- 
tributed to the uncertainty of the air-craft, but 
must rather be sought in the fact that up to three 
or four years ago a really adequate balloon- 
camera had not been constructed. In the year 
1910, however, the three best-known camera- 
makers in Germany, viz., Goerz, Nettel and 
“Tea,” almost simultaneously placed on the 
market cameras specially constructed for balloon- 
work. Owing to their high cost, however, very 
few of these equipments were sold; besides, their 
manipulation was always somewhat difficult. In 
the following years many improvements in con- 
struction, based on the recommendations of 
balloonists and technicians, were made, which 
greatly facilitated the use of the apparatus; and 
a little more than a year before the outbreak of 
the war one of the above-named firms perfected 
a camera whose manipulation is remarkably 
simple, and whose precision and mechanical com- 
pleteness are unapproachable. This _balloon- 
camera was soon bought by the military authori- 
ties, and was extensively used in nearly all the 
flying-competitions. It was almost always the 
case that, simultaneously with the airship-com- 
petitions, there were also prizes for the best pho- 
tographs taken in the air. 

As it is not permitted to give minute details 
of the construction of these cameras, which are 
now used in the war, I must confine myself to a 


general description. The apparatus proper re- 
sembles in form and size a 13 x 18 cm. mirror 
reflex camera, and has a curtain-shutter of the 
highest speed (svv0 second). For a handle it has 
a grip which has a small movable lever on its 
under side. By pressing on this, like the trigger 
of a pistol, the shutter is released. The mirror, 
which is well protected from the light, permits 
an extended observation of the object, even 
during exposure. Changing the plate is effected 
automatically by a second pressure on the lever. 
It will, therefore, be seen from these few par- 
ticulars that there are not nearly so many diffi- 
culties in using the apparatus as was formerly 
the case; and this is a prime consideration, for 
very often there are but a few instants in which 
to make the exposure from the rapidly moving 
airship. The officer in charge of the photograph- 
ing, in all circumstances, and as soon as the 
enemy’s position is discovered, must try to fix its 
location on the plate by including some prominent 
object visible from a distance, such as a church- 
tower, farmhouse, windmill, hill, high tree, 
railroad-line, etc., which can also be seen from 
the German battery. If he succeeds in getting 
such a picture, which is generally repeated two 
or three times, with these data there is but little 
difficulty to locate the enemy’s battery to within 
a few meters. 

After taking the view the airship returns at 
once to its station. The negative is there de- 
veloped, fixed and dried, and a bromide print 
made, which can be delivered wet to the artillery- 
officer in command. The print quite closely re- 
sembles a map. ‘Trenches are shown by light 
lines, the gun-positions by light points over one 
another. Then an exact computation is made of 
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Feindliche Stellung, enemy-position; Deutsche Stell- 
ung, German position; Wald, forest; Hiigeliches Geldnde, 
hilly country. 
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“‘r0 SPORT AN HOUR WITH BEAUTY'S CHAIN, 
THEN THROW IT IDLY BY. — Moore 


the distance between the German and the 
enemy’s batteries. This is done in a simple 
manner with rule, compass and protractor, with 
the aid of a triangle (see illustration). One of the 
sides of the triangle is indicated by a line 1 be- 
tween the German position and the auxiliary 
object x. Its actual length is laid off from elevated 
points or trees, by means of a transit, accurately 
computed and noted on the photograph. The 
second side of the triangle, the line 2, is drawn 
on the photograph between the auxiliary object z 
(windmill) and the enemy’s battery. The actual 
length of this second line is obtained by multi- 
plying the photographic distance between its 
two end-points by the proportion of the reduc- 
tion of the total view from reality. But on draw- 
ing the second line we obtain an angle at z, and, 
since we know the length of two sides and the 
arc of the enclosed angle of the auxiliary triangle, 
we can also compute the length of the third line, 
which gives the exact distance between the two 
batteries. The heavy artillery places the greatest 
value on these data, because their chief field of 
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action consists in the use of high trajectory guns 
and mortars, and an exact knowledge of the dis- 
tance between them and the enemy’s battery is 
of the utmost importance in order to reach the 


battery and destroy it. In this way at Fort 
Lierre, by the aid of balloon-photography, we 
succeeded in destroying every armored tower 
with a single shot for each, and did the same at 
Forts Walshem and Ayvelles; and, doubtless, in 
the course of the war, we will attain many other 
successes by the same means.—Das Bild. 


“= 


Ir might be remarked that synthetic work 
generally is considered to require a higher type 
of mind or a more vivid imagination than ana- 
lytic; but the writer does not feel this to be the 
case. One type of mind cannot be considered 
higher than the other, any more than the sci- 
entist can be considered superior to the artist, 
or vice versa; they are simply different, both be- 
ing equally necessary — Pau Lewis ANDERSON, 
in Pictorial Landscape-Photography. 
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Factors Which Influence Color in Printing-Out Paper 


W. R. HENDERSON-BROCKIE 


MASAIHEN a printing-out paper print is 

Pyipii taken from the printing-frame, its 

color is often very nearly what we 

should like it to be when finished. 

4} The various makes which are on the 

market are not quite alike in this respect, some 
giving a red-brown and some a purple-brown 
image; but the untoned print is generally of a 
pleasanter hue than it is at some of the subse- 
quent changes, sometimes than it is when finished. 

The first alteration for the worse takes place 
when the print is put into the washing-water; 
but the most marked change is seen when the 
fixing-stage is reached. The causes of these alter- 
ations in color do not seem to have been investi- 
gated; at least, a search among the books and 
periodicals of a large photographic library has 
failed to show that this is so. The broad lines of 
the changes which take place in the print are, of 
course, described; but these in themselves do not 
account for the alterations in color which it 
undergoes, except as far as the toning is con- 
cerned. 

A question which is quite unanswered is why 
the color of the print should change so very much 
when it is placed in the first washing-water. It is 
complicated by the fact that some makes change 
very much more than others, going to quite a 
brick-red in a very little time, while others hardly 
alter at all. A strong toning-bath with sulpho- 
cyanide, again, will turn the image, already red- 
dened, to a faint yellow — a change of a very 
disconcerting kind to the photographer who sees 
it for the first time. 

It is customary to consider gelatino-chloride 
and collodio-chloride printing-out paper as being 
very much the same sort of thing, differing merely 
in the vehicle used to carry the silver salts, which 
vehicle is itself inert. But this is very far from 
being the case, and the collodion or the gelatine 
plays an important part in the image-formation, 
quite apart from its function of holding the 
sensitive substance on the surface of the paper. 
For example, it seems to be impossible to make a 
gelatino-chloride self-toning paper which will 
give the colors and richness that can be obtained 
with collodion. Again, if we make up a separate 
toning-bath and place in it, side by side, gelatino- 
chloride and collodio-chloride prints, we shall 
find that the former seem to have a far greater 
power of depositing the gold, and as long as there 
are such prints present the collodio-chloride will 
appear starved. 


One of the commonest causes of failure to get 
good results on printing-out paper is the per- 
functory way in which the washing before toning 
is carried out. The paper as supplied contains a 
comparatively large quantity of soluble salts, 
mostly salts of silver, though there is also some 
free acid present. If these soluble salts are left in 
the emulsion, they are carried into the toning- 
bath, and interfere with its working. This will 
often show itself by the edges toning quite differ- 
ently from the center of the print, the insufficient 
washing having removed more of the soluble 
salts from the edges than from the rest. Several 
changes of water — at least two after any milki- 
ness of that liquid coming from the print has dis- 
appeared — are needful. 

A better plan than simple washing is to im- 
merse the prints, dry, in a solution of common 
salt. A suitable strength is an ounce to the pint. 
It is important to use common salt (cooking-salt 
will do), and not the prepared table-salts which 
are now so general, as these latter do not consist 
simply of sodium chloride. After two or three 
minutes in the salt solution, the prints should be 
well washed, and are then in the best possible 
condition for toning. 

The action of the salt is to convert the soluble 
silver salts in the emulsion to silver chloride. It 
is not clear why this has such a beneficial effect 
on the toning; but the fact is evident enough. 
The salt causes the prints to lose any purple 
color they may have had, changing them to an 
unpleasant yellowish brown. But the effect of 
the toning-solution can be seen very well on this, 
and there is much less change subsequently, 
when the print is put into the hypo, so that the 
salt solution makes it easier to judge of the tone 
reached. It also, undoubtedly, gives a better 
color than is to be obtained without it. This 
applies with equal force to self-toning papers. 

Photography and Focus. 


‘< 


THE mind of every one of us is apparently 
made of minds of diverse ages, or of diverse coun- 
tries, which live together as well as they can. 
Pessimistic doctrine, which is mine and that of 
many minds, makes imperious necessity for the 
beautiful, which consoles one for the misery and 
ugliness of things. It is well that artists and men 
of science incessantly bring together the bonds of 
sympathy between nations that politicians are 
incessantly trying to separate.—Jean Lahor. 
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The Nitrogen-Mazda Lamps 


E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


—— HE introduction of the high-power 
\2 ‘3 ey Mazda lamps has placed a new tool 
> EZ ~s in the hands of the photographer; 
+ te ji they are useful not only for por- 
wares traiture at home or elsewhere, but 
for copying and general studio-work. 

Special fixtures with daylight-screens have 
been placed on the market; but from a theoretical 
and practical point of view these are a mistake. 
The most important feature of the new lamps is 
the extreme richness of their light in green, 
orange and red rays when compared with the 
ordinary carbon-filament lamp. The daylight 
screens are made of blue glass, which cuts down 
these very colors so that the light is comparable 
to daylight. From the point of view of matching 
colors, or for the mere illumination of stores, this 
may be an advantage, but from the photographic 
point of view it is a real detriment. 

For .years the tendency has been towards an 
increasing use of color-sensitive plates, with the 


natural result of a much better rendering of skin- 
texture and a consequent reduction of retouch- 
ing. The introduction of fast portrait-panchro- 
matic plates has placed yet another power in the 
hands of the photographer; but which can be 
fully utilized only if the nitrogen lamps be used. 

Every one knows that to obtain correct color- 
rendering with panchromatic plates a color- or 
ray-filter is required, which with daylight in- 
creases the exposure about four times. When 
using the Mazda lamps no filter is required to 
obtain markedly improved rendering. 

One of the great advantages of the lamps is 
their portability. They can be shifted about, 
and effects can be obtained that are almost im- 
possible with daylight, and absolutely even 
lighting can be obtained in copying. 

The only disadvantages of these lamps are the 
heat and the glare. The former, however, is ac- 
tually of no moment in any studio of reasonable 
size, and the glare can easily be reduced by 
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diffusing-screens. Naturally, such screens re- 
duce slightly the intensity of the light; but if 
white scrim or muslin be used the reduction is 
negligible. 

A suitable ray-filter for use with these lamps 
for panchromatic plates is a weak yellow one, 
preferably prepared with filter-yellow (Hoechst 
Dye-Works) and containing 0.5 grams per square 
meter, which is approximately one-twelfth of a 
grain for a 3 x 3-inch plate. It is possible to stain 
the diffusing-screen in front of the lamp; but for 
all-around work the filter in front of the lens is 
to be preferred, especially if the copying of pic- 
tures is to be done, when a much deeper colored 
filter is required. The quantity of dye must then 
be increased six times for the same area. This 
is practically what is known as a correct-lumi- 
nosity filter, and with daylight increases the 
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exposure about four times; but with these lamps 
the increase is only twice, a natural corollary of 
the richness in the less refrangible rays. 

The smaller sizes of these lamps, such as the 
250 c.p., will be useful for enlarging; but some 
means must be taken to lead off the heat. I have 
always used a 40-watt lamp in a silvered para- 
bolic reflector, and replaced this by a 250 c.p. 
nitrogen lamp. My first attempt was with a 
4x 5 negative, and in less than five minutes the 
center of the negative was badly scorched and 
the glass cracked. 

Hitherto for photomicrography I have always 
used a hand-fed arc, which has the happy knack 
of going out in the middle of a long exposure if 
not carefully watched. The replacement of the 
arc by one of the small Mazdas was not a suc- 
cess, as the increase of exposure was so great, 
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and the extended size of the light and its con- 
sequent troubles has prevented so far its perma- 


nent adoption. Increase of exposure is a very 
serious matter when using oil-immersion objec- 
tives and color-screens, as half-an-hour’s expo- 
sure is not unusual with the arc. 

I believe that the studio of the future will 
employ Mazda lamps and panchromatic plates 
entirely. The photographer will become quite 
independent of daylight, and, therefore, will be 
able to locate just where he likes, and not be rele- 
gated to the top floor of a high building. It may 
be that at first some little trouble will be met 
with generally in adjusting oneself to the new 
conditions; but after all the only thing to learn 
is how to use panchromatic plates. ‘These are 
as easy to work as ordinary plates if it is once 
recognized that a green light must be used — and 
it must be a deep green, too. The chief trouble 
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with the average operator is that he wants to 
see the image on the plate, so that he can stop 
development just when he thinks the negative is 
right. If every one would recognize that looking 
at a plate has absolutely no effect on it, and that 
all that the darkroom-operator wants to know is 
just the right kind of negative that will give just 
the kind of print that is required, then, by merely 
adhering to one fixed developer and temperature 
and time of development, the negatives will be 
always alike. 

There is more rubbish written about develop- 
ment and control than on any other subject. The 
exposure has fixed once for all the ratio of the 
densities of your negative, and all that the most 
expert operator can do is to arrange the time of 
development so that the negative is suitable for 
the particular printing-process employed. 

The American Annual of Photography. 
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IN THE GHETTO 


HARRY COUTANT 


Price-Cutting on Standard Photographic Products 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


al is of immediate and vital impor- 

tance that the photographic manu- 

m facturers, dealers and professional 

wh ° 

photographers take a determined 

stand on the subject of price-cutting. 

We are all in the photographic business to make 
money. Let us cast aside all sentiment and theory 
regarding the cutting of prices on standard pho- 
tographic goods produced by reputable firms and 
individuals. Does price-cutting pay? Does it 
help to boom the photographic industry of the 
country? Does it inspire confidence and coopera- 
tion in the photographic circles of every town 
and city? If so, let us all cut prices and get rich 
quickly. On the other hand, does price-cutting 
honestly pay in the long run? Does it not rather 
tend to cause industrial stagnation? Does it not 
have a tendency to cause ill will and bickering 


throughout the entire photographic field? If so, 
let us stop now and consider the advisability of 
continuing a practice which is doing more harm 
than good in many quarters. Condemnation and 
criticism, of themselves, work no miracles of 
improvement. Common sense and thorough con- 
structive criticism are needed to meet the issue. 

We are all in business to make money. To 
make money, we must realize a profit on that 
which we do or sell. To cut down this profit 
necessitates increased business to make good 
the deficiency. .Can the average manufacturer, 
dealer and professional photographer increase 
his business enough to make price-cutting pay? 

Here and there we find a firm which cuts prices 
to advantage without undue damage to its profits. 
The reason for this is that the firm is consistent 
about it. Jt cuts prices on everything. The re- 
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sulting increase of business takes care of the 
difference. It may be good business if you 
know you can do it; but how many firms can do 
it and make ends meet? Profits in the photo- 
graphic industry are none too large at best. By 
the time all overhead expenses are paid the 
average proprietor of a photographic establish- 
ment defers the purchase of a limousine still 
another year. 

Competition in the photographic industry we 
need, and plenty of it, when it is on the level. 
Price-cutting aimed to snatch another man’s 
business away from him may fill your coffers with 
gold, but what man who is “on the square” is 
proud of it? If you gain another man’s business 
because you give better service, sell fresher goods 
and win out by playing fair, you are entitled to 
every cent you make. This is competition on 
the level. On this basis your competitor has the 
same chance you have, and wins or loses because 
of his own brains or lack of them. In price-cutting 
competition, things are radically different. You 
may be better able to cut prices than your com- 
petitor. If your competitor follows your lead he 
knows it will seal his doom. He loses in either 
case. The moment the photographic business of 
this country is conducted on an every-man-for- 
himself basis we shall all be losers. Why? Because 
if we do not support the photographic industry 
it will not support us. Conditions will steadily 
grow worse until no wide-awake man of business 
will consider putting his time and money into 
the industry as a safe investment. We are all 
selfish. That is but natural. However, our very 
selfishness should convince us of the great advan- 
tage obtained by sticking together to build up the 
entire photographic industry, so that every one 
of us will get more out of it in dollars and cents. 

For the very reasons above referred to the 
manufacturer condemns price-cutting among 
retailers. Personally, the manufacturer loses 
comparatively nothing financially. He gets his 
price; he “should worry” whether the retailer 
does or not. However, he knows from experience 
the ill will which price-cutting invariably arouses 
among the retailers. By a recent Supreme Court 
decision no manufacturer may dictate the price 
at which his goods are to be sold. The unlawful 
restriction of the retail selling-price by a manu- 
facturer is to be condemned if it really injures the 
industry. Every retailer needs the full profit on 
every photographic article in order to make 
money. His own selfishness and common sense 
should convince him of the advisability to main- 
tain standard prices. This view of the matter, 
when approved and upheld by every retailer, 
will give each man an equal chance with his 
competitor. 


As things stand to-day, the manufacturer may 
advertise an article at a given price and request 
the public to purchase it through a dealer at 
that price. The dealer has the privilege to lose 
part or most of his profit by granting the cus- 
tomer a discount in order to get the business 
away from a competitor. The competitor in turn, 
if given an opportunity, will grant a greater dis- 
count. If the customer is wise, he will “shop” 
around among all the dealers until he finds one 
who virtually sells the goods at cost. We cannot 
blame the customer for trying to get the lowest 
price. We would do the same thing ourselves if 
we knew prices varied at different stores. If each 
dealer quoted the same price the customer 
would make his purchase where he received the 
best attention and service. This is precisely the 
way it should be, and definite concerted action 
by all branches of the photographic industry can 
bring it about. 

Who is to blame for the present unprofitable 
sale of dryplates? Ourselves. It all started easily 
enough. Some dealer cut a few cents to get a 
customer away from his competitor. Other cus- 
tomers heard of it and refused to pay other deal- 
ers the full price. In self-defense another dealer 
cut a few cents. Then another increased the cut 
still more to get the business away from the 
second dealer. To-day none of them makes a 
decent profit on plates; but the customers are 
seeking a still lower price and will continue to do 
so until they get plates for nothing. It is human 
nature to demand more just as long as there is a 
possibility to get more. We have only ourselves 
to thank for the situation. 

When a dealer’s prices fluctuate, he creates 
an impression of instability, unreliability and 
doubt in the mind of a conservative customer. 
Here is a case in point. There was a certain 
prominent physician who called at a leading 
photographic store to inspect an equipment list- 
ing well over two hundred dollars. After much 
deliberation the physician decided to think the 
proposition over at his leisure. As he turned to 
leave the store the dealer asked the physician 
for his name and address. When the dealer heard 
it he hastened to inform the physician that all 
members of the medical profession were entitled 
to a discount of ten percent. The physician was 
astonished. However, the bait failed to catch 
this particular fish. A few days later the physi- 
cian entered another store and asked to be 
shown the same outfit he had seen at the first 
store. When he asked the price the second dealer 
quoted him the full list-price as advertised. The 
physician then related his experience with the 
first dealer. The second dealer politely informed 
the physician that he had one price to all and 
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that price was the standard, advertised price. 
The physician was impressed by the direct reply. 
There was no beating this dealer to a lower price. 
A few minutes later the second dealer received 
the physician’s cheque for the full amount. 
Moreover, the physician stated frankly that the 
first dealer’s price concession aroused a feeling of 
doubt in his mind regarding the condition of the 
outfit. As a matter of fact, both outfits were 
new and in perfect condition. The first dealer lost 
a big sale by offering a price which he thought 
would secure him the business. Consistent price- 
cutting on all goods in the store does not have the 
tendency to awaken distrust in the mind of the 
purchaser. An unexpected inducement, such as 
above mentioned, will always arouse doubt in the 
mind of the worth-while patron. Remember, to 
prosper we must make money. From a purely 
selfish basis, does price-cutting pay? 

The great so-called trusts in many of our im- 
portant industries are widely condemned. And 
why are they so strong and hard to control? 
The simple answer is, because they are an organ- 
ized force working in unity toward one end; 
namely, to eliminate competition and thereby to 
make more money for those directly concerned. 
If unity succeeds with such an incentive, it is 
doubly sure to succeed when it is working for 
the good of all. The great trouble at this moment 
in the photographic industry of the country is 
distrust, backbiting and lack of unity among 
manufacturers, dealers and professional pho- 
tographers. This has led to price-cutting and 
other methods of “‘getting back” at competitors 
who have actually or supposedly injured our own 
business. Not until this state of affairs is posi- 
tively stopped shall we all breathe easier and 
make money. There must and should be compe- 
tition; but in the name of common sense let it 
be fair and on the level. This gives us all a fight- 
ing chance, and to this we have every moral and 
legal right. 

We have many associations in the photographic 
industry. They were designed to unify and make 
disgruntled members cease their “‘ petty quarrels” 
and build for the common good. These associa- 


tions are the milestones of photographic progress 
in this country, and all honor should be given 
them and to those in the associations who are 
laboring to make the entire photographic industry 
something of which we can all be proud. As one 
man, the associations condemn price-cutting. 
Their motive is, and can be nothing else than, 
the sincere desire to give every man his chance. 
Not until the thirteen original states of this great 
country “‘got together”’ did they overthrow the 
conditions which had become intolerable. Not 
until every manufacturer, dealer and professional 
photographer “‘buries the hatchet” shall we all 
get the reward of honest, well-directed effort. 
Let us for purely selfish reasons “‘get together” 
and develop the business to a healthy paying 
basis wherein the best man wins. Then he who 
loses has but himself to blame. An endless task, 
you say? The time and effort required rest with 
every member of the great photographic industry. 
If we join together, we win; if we do not, we lose. 
That is all there is to it. 

Now is the time for those who believe in price- 
cutting to come forward and give their reasons. 
If their arguments can prove to us the superior 
money-making possibilities of price-cutting over 
maintaining standard prices, then we are all very 
eager to fall into line, because we certainly need 
the money. 

This article has been written with a sincere 
desire to make things better for us all. We must 
get down to methods which are known to be 
sound and which will bring results. There is 
positively no sentiment involved one way or the 
other. The writer believes that every person en- 
gaged in the photographic industry of this country 
would like to know now whether price-cutting is 
to continue or not. Let us become selfish about 
our own interests. We must decide for ourselves 
whether price-cutting is putting more dollars 
into our pockets. If it does, let us frankly admit 
it, and by so doing give the rest a chance to 
cut prices and make money — if they can. If it 
does not, then for our own selfish reasons let us 
stop it, stick together and make the photographic 
industry the best investment in the world. 
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ALL THINGS BECOME NOBLE OR IGNOBLE IN 


TO THE AMOUNT OF ENERGY 
OF THE MIND OF MAN WHICH HAS WUVISIBLY 
BEEN EMPLOYED UPON THEM.— &Raskin. 




















A HOME-MADE ENLARGING-EASEL 
FIG. 1 AND FIG. 3 
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PALLANZA, LAKE MAJOR 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Home-Made Enlarging-Easel 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


teSIERY few of the enlarging-cameras 

@|on the market are provided with 

easels, and the purchaser is there- 

| fore obliged to improvise some sort 

“=3}of contrivance to which he can 

attach his bromide paper. The usual mode of 

procedure in such a case is to focus on a light- 

colored wall, after which the paper is pinned to 

it and the exposure made. This way of going at 

it will, to be sure, serve the purpose after a 

fashion — providing the photographer has an 

abundance of time at his disposal, and providing 

he is satisfied with straight printing only. But 

for the man who is anxious to do fancy printing, 

and that without too great a loss of time, the 

above method is crude and unsatisfactory. As 

for myself, I have used a home-made easel for a 

number of years, and I find it so satisfactory that 

I want to share the idea with the readers of 
Puoto-ErRa. 

The apparatus consists of a drawing-board, 
an 8 x 10 printing-frame and a metal holder from 
which the frame hangs. The advantages of such 
an apparatus are as follows: An ordinary printing- 
frame may be employed, and this can be loaded 
from behind, as in ordinary contact-printing; 
when the frame has once been adjusted any num- 
ber of duplicate prints can be made, and with the 
certainty that the frame will always register per- 
fectly, so that each print will be an exact dupli- 
cate of the one preceding; double-printing, such 
as the printing-in of clouds, fancy borders, etc., 
can be done as accurately and quickly as in 


contact-printing; last, but not least, the method 
is about as rapid as contact-printing. 

It is hardly necessary to describe in detail the 
construction of the apparatus, as the illustrations 
speak for themselves. 

Fig. 1. This is made of }-inch soft brass rod- 
ding, and is bent as shown in the illustration. 
When finished it measures 34 x 15 inches. The 
corners should be as sharp as possible, so as to 
make the frame hang firmly. 

Fig. 2. The horizontal portion is made of soft 
iron, each half measuring 4 x 3 x } inches. Holes 
are next drilled in these, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The two upper holes are for the U-shaped 
part, and they must therefore be slightly smaller 
than the brass rodding. The holes on the side are 
provided with short rods, the idea being to en- 
sure the two parts from moving in but one direc- 
tion. These short rods are affixed to the inner 
bar, and the holes in the outer bar are a shade 
larger than the rods. A thumb-screw is added, so 
that the two bars can be clamped together. The 
two upright pieces are made of spring-brass, bent 
to fit the drawing-board. They are riveted to the 
inner bar. The making of the thumb-screw had 
better be entrusted to a machinist or blacksmith, 
but all the rest can readily be made at home with 
an ordinary kit of tools. 

Fig. 3 shows the apparatus set up ready for 
use. I have said nothing about a track on which 
the drawing-board can be racked back and forth, 
but the making of this is so simple that it is un- 
necessary to describe it here. 
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The Fixing-Bath Up to Date 


E. J. WALL, F. R. P. S. 


i KEN T is probably well known that the 
ewe action of our old familiar friend 


a MN “Hypo” is to remove the still- 
sensitive silver salts that have not 
been reduced by the developer after 
the action of light, and the chemical action may 
be represented by the following equation: 
2AgBr + Na,S,O, = Ag,S,0O, + 2NaBr 
That is to say, we have silver hyposulphite and 
sodium bromide formed; the former is almost in- 
soluble in water, but readily soluble in an excess 
of hypo, and it has been proved by Lumiére and 
Seyewetz that a double salt 
Ag.S,0, - 2Na,S,0, - 2H,O 
is formed. It is obvious from this that there 
must be a considerable excess of hypo in the bath, 
otherwise it will not fix properly. It may clear 
the film, but as it will have formed transparent 
silver hyposulphite, which is insoluble in water, 
this will remain disseminated throughout the 
film and cause subsequent trouble, most prob- 
ably in the form of general or local fading as it 
is slowly decomposed by the action of the air 
and moisture. For we have to recognize one fact, 
and that is that gelatine is never chemically dry, 
but always contains some absorbed water. 

It is hardly worth while entering into the cal- 
culations to prove exactly how much hypo 
should be used for a given number of plates, for 
we none of us know exactly how much silver 
bromide the plates we use contain per unit-area 
— and if we did know this, we should have then 
to find out exactly how pure our hypo is. 

Of course we all know that the chemical 
formula for hypo, which, by the by, is always 
called sodium thiosulphate by chemists, is 

Na,S,0, + 5H,O 

Now if we take the molecular weights of the 
above and write them opposite the symbols we 
find: 

Na, = 
= 


23 X 2= 46 ) 
32 X 


2= 64 = 158 | 
= 16x 3=48) = 248 


1X 10=10) 


H,, = é 
16X 5=805 


» -* 


= 90 | 


Now it is clear that in every 248 parts of hypo 
we have 90 parts of water, the so-called water 
of crystallization, which has absolutely no value 
in fixing. Therefore it is a mere matter of arith- 
metic to find out that 36-percent of all the hypo 
we use is useless water. 


I have now given sufficient data to any one 
mathematically and economically inclined to 
enable him — after he has analyzed his plates or 
films — to calculate easily and exactly how 
much hypo he must use to fix an unexposed 
and undeveloped plate. Of course, if the plate 
has been exposed and developed, then the theorist 
ought to calculate the quantity of silver bromide 
reduced to the metallic state in the form of the 
image and make a recalculation. But, after all, 
is the game worth more than the money saved in 
calculating the necessary data? 

However, Lumiére and Seyewetz have saved us 
even this trouble, and they have come to the con- 
clusion that not more than one hundred 9 x 12 
cm. plates should be fixed in a litre of 15-percent 
plain hypo-bath. Now this works out so that 
1,670 square inches of plate-area require approxi- 
mately one-third of a pound of hypo to be prop- 
erly fixed. 

But we have hitherto considered plain fixing- 
baths. At the present time almost every manu- 
facturer recommends an acid or an alum fixing- 
bath, and we ought to consider these a little more 
closely. 

In the first place, it is as well to try and trace 
their origin. Exactly who was the first culprit 
to suggest them I have not yet found out. Eder 
claims to have mentioned the addition of citric 
and tartaric acids to the fixing-bath in 1885, for 
the purpose of preventing the yellow coloration 
of the gelatine of plates, which had been de- 
veloped with pyro. 

The alum fixing-bath was first suggested by 
Ferronay, in 1883, for plates which had a tend- 
ency to frill. At that time plates did nothing 
else but frill. I have yet to meet an American 
plate or film which, even in the hottest period of 
the year, will show the slightest sign of frilling, 
and my water-supply runs up easily in the sum- 
mer to 75° F. 

I have been informed that occasionally small 
plates that are cut from larger ones show signs 
of frilling in hot weather, but I cannot confirm 
this. I do not think that this should necessitate 
the use of alum, as the sulphite lye, suggested 
below, has sufficient hardening-action to prevent 
it. Manufacturers, with all due respect, have 
merely followed fashion, and we see, therefore, 
all sorts of complex formulas, calling for acids 
and alums, etc., in the fixing-bath. 

It has been advanced also that the addition 
of an acid or an alum to the fixing-bath prevents 
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the deposition of the colored oxidation-products 
of the developing-agent in the film and on the 
developed image. As a matter of fact, I think 
that present-day practice is founded on develop- 
ment with plain pyro, which is very easily oxi- 
dized, and the oxidation-product of which is 
precipitated in situ with the silver image to such 
an extent that if a plain solution — that is, one 
without sulphite — be used for development, it 
is possible to dissolve out the whole of the silver 
and yet leave an image in oxidized pyro so strong 
that it will give a good print. 

But we do not at the present time use plain 
pyro as a developer, nor do our plates and films 
frill, Why, then, should we use an acid or alum 
fixing-bath? And some of the newer developers, 
such as metol and hydroquinone, do not deposit 
highly colored oxidation-products, the tendency 
being toward blue-black. 

When we have to deal with papers — prints — 
we have a totally different state of affairs. We 
have here a support, not indifferent like glass, 
but absorbent of every solution that we use, and 
which is primarily — if one may say so — eager 
to pick up dirt or stain. When using papers, I 
think an acid fixing-bath is advisable. But, if I 
find that a paper requires an alum fixing-bath, 
then I do not use it, because I think that the 
manufacturer does not know how to coat a paper 
so that it will not blister. There are plenty of 
papers on the market which work excellently 
with plain or acid fixing-baths. 

But assuming that it is necessary to use these 
baths, the point is, which is the best? Chapman 
Jones denies that it is necessary to use an acid- 
bath to prevent stain, as the oxidation-product 
of pyro is insoluble in acids, but soluble in alka- 
lies, and therefore an alkaline fixing-bath is 
preferable. 

But if we do not use pyro, but rather one of 
the newer developers, which do not deposit an 
oxidation-product, is there any necessity to use 
an acid fixing-bath? 

Possibly yes — if we want to stop the develop- 
ing-action instantaneously, which can be done 
by neutralization of the alkali of the developer 
by an acid, for the use of an alkaline fixing-bath 
with papers might carry development on just a 
trifle further than we require. As a matter of 
fact, the acid fixing-bath is for papers a saving 
of the acid short-stop bath — intermediate be- 
tween development and fixing. And for this 
reason only is it justifiable. 

It is impossible to examine every formula; we 
may therefore divide them into two classes — 
plain acid fixing-baths and alum fixing-baths. 
From a purely chemical point of view the two 
classes are one fundamentally. 


Every one knows, or should know, that on the 
addition of an acid to hypo-solution it turns 
milky, begins to smell atrociously and finally a 
deposit of sulphur appears at the bottom of the 
vessel. The chemical reactions that occur are 
somewhat complicated at first sight and yet ex- 
tremely simple when followed logically. It is 
quite immaterial what acid we use; but because 
it saves a little typesetting and one of the re- 
action-products is a very common chemical — 
salt — we will use hydrochloric acid, HCI. 

We can then represent the chemical reactions 
as follows: 


(1) 2Na,S,0, + HCl = 2NaCl + 2NaHS, O, 
The acid hyposulphite formed is decomposed 
thus: 

(2) 2NaHS,O, = Na,SO, + H,S + SO, +S 

The sodium sulphite is, of course, useless as a 
fixer, and the sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphu- 
rous acid which, of course, combines with water, 
will decompose more hyposulphite: 

(3) Na,S,O, + H,SO, = 2NaHSO, +S 

The sulphurous anhydride and sulphuretted 
hydrogen unite to form pentathionic acid, a very 
unstable acid: 

(4) 5SO, + 5H,S = H,S,0, + 4H,O + 5S 

and as these changes are continually occurring 
in the presence of an excess of hypo, it is but a 
mere matter of time when the whole of the hypo 
will be decomposed and a very large quantity of 
sulphur be precipitated. Practically the same 
reactions occur when alum is added to hypo- 
solution, and it is not necessary to introduce the 
equations. 

It is obvious from equation (3) that acid 
sodium sulphite is formed, and if we add normal 
sodium sulphite this helps to sustain the reverse 
action and thus delays the precipitation of the 
sulphur. It would seem reasonable, therefore, 
to use acid sodium sulphite with excess of sul- 
phite as a means of acidifying our bath. Such a 
solution is commercially obtainable under the 
name of sodium bisulphite solution, or lye, as it 
is much used in the dyeing-industry and it is 
cheap, about fifteen cents per pound. It can be 
made as follows: 

250 g. 
1,000 ces. 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 
Water to 
dissolve and add 
Hydrochloric acid strong 60 ces. 
or 
Sulphuric acid strong 25 ces. 
The acid should be added slowly with constant 
stirring. 
The chemical reaction that occurs is: 


Na,SO, + HCl = NaHSO, + NaCl 





AFTER THE BLIZZARD 


The acid sulphite is decomposed, giving sulphu- 

rous anhydride, which one can readily smell: 
2NaHSO, = Na,SO, + H,O + SO, 

therefore such a solution tends to re-form sulphite. 

From the above equations any one with very 
little chemical knowledge can calculate what 
ought to be the formula for an acid fixing-bath; 
but if we take 150 ccs. (54 ounces) of the above 
solution, or the commercial bisulphite lye, and 
add to a litre (35 ounces) of 1 to 4 hypo-solution, 
we shall have a good acid fixing-bath that will 
not deposit sulphur and yet will stop develop- 
ment instantly. 

Naturally the more plates or prints we insert 
in the bath the more alkali we introduce and the 
acid is gradually neutralized, and finally the 
bath does not act as a stop for development. 
For those who want to find out when the bath 
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has become alkaline, there is a very simple test, 
though I doubt whether it is worth adopting in 
practice. Make a 10-percent solution of phenol- 
phthalein in alcohol and put some of the sus- 
pected bath into a graduate, and in white light 
let one or two drops of the alcoholic solution fall 
into it and stir. If alkaline, a rich rose-red color 
is at once produced. 

We now come to the question of the alum 
fixing-bath. As I have already stated, I have 
never found the need of this, and it has yet to be 
proved to my satisfaction that it is necessary. 

It is utterly impossible to pass in review all 
formulas; but I would recall one established fact, 
and that is, that of all the alums ordinary alum 
has the least hardening-effect, and further, alka- 
line alum-baths exert a greater hardening-effect 
than acid alum-baths. 
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EVENING-SHADOWS 


It is clear that most formulas for acid-alum 
fixing-baths are based on empiric methods. An 
acid fixing-bath should be without alum, and an 
alum fixing-bath alkaline. But custom has de- 
cried that the two must be combined. If this be 
granted, then we must search for the best formula. 

Chrome alum — which contains no aluminum 
— is the best hardener of all the alums. It is not 
so efficient as some of the pure aluminum salts, 
but it is cheap and therefore more practicable. 

Carbutt was, I believe, the first to suggest the 
use of chrome alum in the fixing-bath; but the 
most exhaustive tests of the alum fixing-baths 
were made by Lumiére and Seyewetz in 1905. 
I might add further that I have repeated their 
experiments and confirmed their results except 
for minor details, which differences may be due 
to variation of the factors, which can never be 
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exactly the same. These well-known chemists 
came to the conclusion that the addition of small 
quantities of sodium bisulphite lye does not in- 
hibit the hardening-action of chrome alum, and 
that this salt has three times the hardening- 
action of ordinary potash or ammonia alum. 
Further, that the quantity of bisulphite and 
chrome alum must not exceed a certain ratio. 
otherwise fixation is slowed. The bath is: 


300 g. 

10 g. 

20-30 g. 
1,000 ccs. 


Hypo 

Chrome alum 
Sodium bisulphite lye 
Water 


1 pound 
233 grs. 
3-14 ozs. 

54 fid. ozs. 


Dissolve the hypo in three-fourths of the water 
and the chrome alum in the remainder, using 
hot water; add to this the sulphite and mix slowly, 
with constant stirring, with the hypo-solution. 
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Fixation is slightly slower in this bath than in 
a plain one, but in practice it is not appreciable. 
Plates that have been fixed in this bath will 
stand in a temperature of 212° F. without harm, 
whereas those fixed in a bath containing ordinary 
alum will not stand more than 167° F. The prac- 
tical value of this fact is that one can, if in a great 
hurry, use quite hot water for subsequent wash- 
ing and thus considerably shorten the time. 

It has been stated that a chrome-alum fixing- 
bath ought not to be used for papers, as it stains 
the whites, but I have never found the slightest 
tinge in the whites from its use. Even soaking a 
print in a 10-percent solution will not stain. It 
is only when comparatively large quantities of 
chrome alum are added to a solution of gelatine 
and coated on paper or glass that any tinge can 
be detected. 

Some few workers have recommended the ad- 
dition of formalin to the fixing-bath. It certainly 
possesses one advantage over the alums, and that 
is it does not decompose hypo, but my experience 
is that it has a very great tendency to cause sub- 
sequent peeling of the film. Further than that, 
the bath discolors much more readily, due to the 
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reducing-action of the formaldehyde on the silver 
salts. If it is used with an acid fixing-bath it at 
once combines with the acid sodium sulphite 
caused by the decomposition of the hypo, and for- 
maldehyde-sodium-bisulphite OH:CH,-SO,Na 
is formed, and this is an alkali which combines 
with any trace of the developer that may be 
carried over into the fixing-bath. Its use, there- 
fore, is not to be recommended. 

It is as well to point out that the addition of 
an acid or alum to a hypo-solution should never 
be made without the simultaneous use of sulphite, 
and that if too much is used there will be a rapid 
deposition of sulphur, which continues indefinitely 
until all the hypo is decomposed. The bath 
therefore loses its fixing-properties, and the nega- 
tive may be covered with sulphur. 

In conclusion, I think that a plain acid fixing- 
bath made by the addition of the commercial 
bisulphite lye in a not greater ratio than 20-per- 
cent of the total quantity of dry hypo used is the 
most satisfactory of all baths. It has a distinct 
hardening-effect, at once arrests development 
and the disposition of sulphur is much delayed; 
such a bath will keep clear at least three months. 
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The End of the Quest 


Respectfully inscribed to the modern school of retouchers 






WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. 






Tue explorers of old braved the fearful unknown, 
The wrath of the sea and the sky; 

Far into the West, where the blazing sun dipped, 
They sailed them, to do or to die. 







One dream held they all in their venturesome quest — 
The Fountain of Youth would they taste; 

And this will-o’-the-wisp buoyed them up as they sailed 
On the breast of the desolate waste. 








They sailed, and they sailed, through the months and the years, 
A faithful and valiant crew; 

But the land at the dip of the westering sun 
Fulfilment of dreams never knew. 







That youth which they sought, with a courage sublime, 
To old age quickly faded and died; 

And their bones, in strange forests, found rest in the mould 
That their wearying feet had defied. 







Of their dust naught is left; but the end of their trail 
Surely found them a rest by the shore 

Where the Waters of Life gently welcomed the craft 
That their spirit of faithfulness bore. 








As for me, I have found, without seeking, an art(?) 
To replace all the sleekness of youth; 

And my face, from the picture, stares, smooth as a babe’s — 
A likeness in all but — the truth. 







I have found, as I say, but regret the sad fact, 
That the marks of my living must flee; 

I can scarcely believe, as I gaze on the print, 
That the picture ’s intended for me. 








Battle-scarred is my phiz with the lines of my toil — 
Marks of worth, won by brain and by brawn; 

But the thrice-cursed retoucher has scraped them away — 
And I find all my character gone. 








**Put them back!” I exclaim, “‘all the marks I have earned: 
The lines of my face are my own! 

This smoothed-out production, all shaven and shorn, 
I denounce and defy and disown!” 
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Fictitious Photographic News 


LTHOUGH nearly every important news- 

paper in the world has a staff photographer 

— sometimes several — it seems to lack some one 

who is sufficiently acquainted with photographic 

activities to pass intelligent judgment on news- 
items sent in for publication. 

Our readers may remember the story circu- 
lated in the daily press about a year ago, of a 
little girl, in Kansas, whose extraordinary beauty 
had attracted the attention of notable artists and 
art-societies, and who was to be exhibited in the 
larger cities of America and Canada. Tracing 
the report to its source, we discovered that the 
father of the child, a professional photographer 
of ordinary standing but imbued with commercial 
instincts, had invented the story and given it to 
the press. The result was that he did a profitable 
business in the sale of photographs of his little 
girl, who, however, was no better looking than 
thousands of others. There is no proof that she 
was ever exhibited. 

Several months ago many of the daily papers 
published the picture of a young woman, with 
the statement that she had been pronounced the 
prettiest girl in this country by the professional 
photographers of America at their annual con- 
vention in Indianapolis, last July. Investigating 
this report, we found it to be the product of the 
brain of a Philadelphia photographer. It was a 
lie from beginning to end, and neither the pho- 
tographer nor the model could lay claim to any 
meritorious distinction. It was a clever ruse to 
exploit the public press for notoriety and gain. 

One of the latest tales is of a more serious na- 
ture. It alleges that a professional — no names 
whatever are given — took a package of photo- 
graphs weighing two and a half pounds to the 
post-office to be mailed in the first zone. He was 
told that it would cost twenty-two cents (twenty 
cents is the correct amount). He then asked what 
it would cost by parcel-post, if there were four 
pounds of it, and he was told eight cents. 

‘**So I went back to the studio,” the narrator 
continues, “‘and put one and one-half pounds of 
boards by the side of the pictures and mailed 
them for eight cents. Since then, whenever I 
have two pounds or more of photographs to mail, 
I just put enough boards around them to make 
them weigh four pounds, and I find that I get 
well paid for the scrap lumber used. If all the 





photographers were to adopt the same method, 
the Post-office Department would surely get wise 
to the fact that it was carrying much more weight 
than is necessary, and for less money.” 

This is obviously a falsehood, for the very 
simple reason that photographs cannot be sent 
by parcel-post at all, but by third-class mail, 
namely, at the rate of two ounces for one cent, or, 
if one chooses, by first-class mail, i.e., the package 
sealed, and secured against inspection. Photog- 
raphers have long been clamoring for parcel-post, 
but the Post-office Department has refused to 
grant the request. What the newspaper that 
printed this tale expected to gain is not clear. 

In any event, important and reliable photo- 
graphic news should always be looked for in the 
photographic press, although it is not always in- 
fallible, and an occasional error is likely to creep in. 


Fraudulent Photographic Novelties 


HENEVER a person buys a camera of 

standard make and in_perfect-working 
order, he is sure that it will yield satisfactory 
results, and that if he has even a fair degree of 
intelligence, he, himself, can produce good pic- 
tures from start to finish. If he should be in 
doubt, and desire to convince himself of the mer- 
its of the camera, he may persuade the dealer to 
let him take it on trial for a few days. The dealer 
would be justified to make a charge for this 
service, and an additional one if there is no sale 
and the equipment shows evidence of use. In 
any event, with a camera of standard make, the 
buyer is reasonably sure of success, even if he 
only presses the button — amid proper condi- 
tions, of course — and lets the photo-finisher do 
the rest. But if the dealer declines to guarantee 
the apparatus, despite the strong claims made 
for it by the maker, something is rotten in the 
state of Denmark! 

The aim of every dealer should be to satisfy 
and hold a customer. To deceive him, and to 
subject him to fruitless trouble and expense in 
testing an equipment, is fatal. No novelty of 
sound merit need wait long for endorsements of 
reputable experts. Pompous and misleading 
representations made by the manufacturer, and 
repeated persuasively by paid agents, spell failure 
sooner or later, and have a tendency to hamper 
the sale of similar products of whose thorough 
excellence there is not the least question. 














PHOTO-ERA 


MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 





Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced.  Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 

dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 
5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHotro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 





Awards — Winter Street-Scenes 
Closed December 31, 1915 

First Prize: None awarded. 

Second Prize: W. R. Bradford. 

Third Prize: William S. Davis. 

Honorable Mention: J. H. Field, Alexander Murray 
and F. R. Smalley. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: J. F. Eden, E. D. Leppert, Dr. 
C. W. Pratt, Alice Willis, Oscar G. Whiting. 


Subjects for Competition 
** American Scenic Beauties.” Closes February 29. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes March 31. 
**Subject for Phoro-Era Cover.” Closes April 30. 
**Miscellaneous.”’ Closes May 31. 
‘*Speed-Pictures.”’ Closes June 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Plate-Grain in Enlarging 

Mr. Ernest Marrtace has contributed a valuable 
article on this subject to ‘‘ Penrose’s Annual” in which 
he illustrates the difference between the results with 
fast and slow plates by reproductions of two nine- 
time enlargements. That made from one of the fastest 
plates obtainable has a coarse texture resembling that 
of a pigmented oil-print, whereas the other, from a 
very slow plate, shows but slight traces of any grain 
at all. Other illustrations show that coarse grain may 
be avoided in the course of development. It is impor- 
tant to note that a great increase of exposure and a 
large excess of bromide are required to produce the 
results. If an increase of exposure to the extent of 
twenty times is necessary, and also much longer de- 
velopment, perhaps after all the simpler and more 
convenient method is to use a slower and finer grained 
plate in the first instance. 
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Subject for Photo-Era Cover — Photo-Era 
Competition 
Closes April 30, 1916 


Tuts month’s competition calls for a slightly differ- 
ent variety of effort than any that has preceded it. 
Here is a chance for the worker with a leaning toward 
broad, decorative poster-like effects, for nothing that 
depends for its effect on fineness of detail or requires 
close inspection is suitable for this purpose. The suc- 
cessful magazine-cover must be something that attracts 
and pleases the eye when seen at a distance; therefore, 
boldness and contrast —a certain “bigness” in the 
space — are preferable to delicacy and softness. And 
preferably it should contain the human element. 

A good preparation for work along this line would be 
a study of the Pooto-Era covers that have pleased you 
in the past. Try to see why they are better than the 
others, and try to embody their good qualities in your 
work without, of course, copying their subject-matter. 

One that stands out from the rest, to my mind, is the 
splendid head on the July issue of last year. Not only 
is this an attractive model (which always is a great 
point in drawing the attention of the people who know 
nothing of the fine points of technique or composition, 
but who always “know what they like”’), but there is a 
fine flow of line, and a splendid space-arrangement. 
The brim of the hat, nearly paralleling the upper mar- 
gin of the print, curves downward, to be lost in the line 
of the hair, which leads along the curl to the line of the 
dress that completes the semicircle, and brings us to 
the lower margin by these easy stages. To be sure, the 
scheme of reproduction and printing has added much 
to the beauty of this cover — for a white margin would 
greatly have marred the general effect and killed the 
beauty of the well-handled lighting. 

Similar treatment, however, failed to make an equally 
good thing of this year’s January cover, although it is 
an exceptionally attractive one, nevertheless, and a 
welcome relief from the seemingly ever-present pretty 
girl. The pose is such that it almost necessitates the 
central location of the head, but such spacing is less 
pleasing than that on the July cover. 

Totally different in treatment is the child’s head on 
last year’s November issue. A charming subject in it- 
self, it fails to carry as well as the bolder style of the 
preceding year. 

Turning to landscape-subjects, the harvest-scene on 
the October cover of last year has a rather too even 
spacing of sky and foreground, and the interest seems a 
little divided, therefore, and at a distance the figure is 
lost. In contrast to this is the masterly silhouette of 
the church-tower against the clouds, which forms the 
September cover for the same year. Here also the de- 
velopment and darkness of the print have greatly 
aided in emphasizing the simplicity and beauty of the 
composition, and the poetic impression of the whole 
carries perfectly at any distance. 

Of a very different type, but perhaps equally suc- 
cessful, is the fine seascape on the cover for August, 
1914. This has a very low horizon-line, and a subject to 
be used as this is, for the entire cover, should have the 
horizon either very low or very high, to permit the letter- 
ing to be used without interfering with the interest. 
When figures are used for this type of cover they should 
be so placed that ample room is left for the lettering 
as in the Christmas cover of 1914 and the June cover of 
1915, which latter does not show to advantage at a 
distance. 

Special subjects may well be worked up for partic- 
ular times and seasons. Of course, snow-scenes are sug- 
gestive of the winter-months, and they lend themselves 





splendldly to the broad, simple treatment desirable for 
this use. If figures are introduced they should be so 
clad that the figure will stand out from the background, 
and not blend with it when seen beyond arm’s length. 

The cover for December, 1910, when seen across the 
room, shows simply the rather stiffly posed feet and 
legs of the child, the upper part of the body being lost 
in the background. 

The cover for December, 1913, shows up chiefly as 
legs and hands, yet it has the happy outdoor winter- 
spirit. Very much more successful is the last year's 
February cover. In fact, but for the amazing pose of 
the figure, it would be an almost perfect composition 
for the purpose. The very high horizon-line, the broadly 
treated foreground, broken by pleasing shadows and 
the well-placed figure, which stands out clearly as a 
whole, and yet without too violent contrast in any 
part — all are admirable. This is another subject that 
has been greatly helped by the scheme of reproduction. 
A white margin here would have taken all the white- 
ness from the snow and ruined the whole soft effect of 
the cover. For in this instance there is softness, yet 
without loss of the all-important “carrying-quality,” 
the exception which proves the rule. 

For the spring-months a large, simple flower-arrange- 
ment is appropriate. The cluster of wild roses on the 
June issue for 1911 seems one of the most successful of 
its kind. The lighting is admirable, and although both 
flowers and foliage are full of soft detail the contrast of 
lights and darks against a neutral ground gives it the 
needed boldness of design. 

Easter-subjects might be worked up for the month in 
which that season falls. The Easter-lily lends itself 
splendidly to decorative treatment, and the triptych 
seems especially suitable for subjects of this sort. A 
simple draped figure for the center, with the lilies on 
each side, or some similar arrangement, should be 
effective. A gothic-shaped top adds to the ecclesiastic 
appearance, and gives the impression of a gothic win- 
dow. Lightness and delicacy are desirable in Easter- 
subjects, and a study that would lend itself to a vignette 
treatment similar to the last Christmas-cover should be 
pleasing. 

For July something typifying the Glorious Fourth 
would be appropriate, and “ Young America”’ is always 
ready to be photographed for such purposes. 

For the Christmas-cover there are many subjects that 
suggest the joyous season, and the trouble is to get 
away from the hackneyed. The Christmas-shopper 
was splendidly done in 1912 by Madam D’Ora, and 
again very differently treated in 1915. The hanging of 
the stocking was done in 1911, and the Christmas- 
morning awakening treated in triptych form in 1909. 
The Christmas-tree has not been worked out, I believe, 
and some of the things that have been done might per- 
haps be improved upon, for “‘a truth is his at last who 
best expresses it,” and that should bold true of pictorial 
as well as verbal expression. 

A careful study should be made of the requirements 
as to shape and required space for lettering if one 
wishes to submit a scheme ready for use by the pub- 
lisher. This is not required by the rules of the contest, 
but would be an interesting and illuminating study for 
the contestant. The print alone may be submitted, and 
its treatment left to the judgment of the publisher. 

As we have looked over our files of PHoro-Era 
the covers that have seemed most satisfactory, then, 
are those where the design has been large and bold, 
standing out well from the background, those where 
the spacing has been carefully thought out, and where 
a decorative design has been apparent. In the partic- 
ularly pleasing July cover one can imagine how the 
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balance would have been destroyed had the whole of 
the hat been included, throwing the head lower in the 
picture-space, and making it proportionately smaller. 
A similar disarrangement would result from including 
more at the right side 

Look well to your space-arrangements, then — trim 
ruthlessly, and finally, enlarge, if necessary, rather 
than include in your finished product anything that is 
unessential to the concise saying of what you wish your 
cover to say. Don’t fail to submit your picture to the 
test of distance. When seen from across the room you 
may find that something entirely irrelevant to the 
main theme stands out with undue prominence, and 
the thing you wish to emphasize proves subordinate. 
Work it up until it holds its own at a distance before 
submitting it to the judges. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Stripping Gelatine Dryplates 


Amonc the notes from the Research Laboratory of 
the Eastman Kodak Company the following method 
of stripping gelatine dryplates is recommended by 
S. M. Furnald. 

** A solution is made as follows: 


4-percent sodium fluoride .............. 2 parts 
Formaline (40-percent formaldehyde) .... 1 part 


‘The portion of film to be stripped is first cut around 
with a knife. The solution of fluoride and formaline 
may be flowed over the plate or applied with a camel- 
hair brush to the portion of the film to be stripped. 
The film will become loosened from the glass in about 
one minute and may then be lifted easily by applying 
over it a piece of dampened paper, lifting carefully one 
corner and stripping the paper and film away together. 





W. R. BRADFORD 


“If reversal of the film is required, it is easily trans- 
ferred to a second piece of paper, and from that to the 
final support. 

“The glass on which the film is to be laid should be 
perfectly clean and flowed with a 5-percent solution 
of gum arabic. A little glycerine added to the gum 
solution tends to improve the condition of the stripped 
film, which otherwise becomes rather over-dry and 
horny, owing to the formaline. 

“With small portions of film there is very little 
danger of distortion or tearing, but if the plate is first 
bathed for ten minutes in formaline before applying 
the stripping-solution, the film will strip equally well, 
and is tougher and less liable to distortion. 

“When stripping large films the plate may first be 
flowed with 

Collodion . -.»- 30 ce. 

Glycerine . pte ow ORs 
and, so soon as the collodion film has become set, 
flowed or immersed in the fluoride and formaline solu- 
tion; the time required for loosening the film may be 
slightly longer, but this method gives a tough rubbery 
film, considerably stronger than film stripped without 
the collodion coating.” 


ha 


Tue admixture of photography and handwork, in 
such a manner that the mixture is apparent, is a vio- 
lation of unity, and as such is to be avoided; but it is 
perfectly true that often the desired effect cannot be 
obtained without personal intervention, and the writer 
holds it to be justifiable in such cases to work on 
either the negative or the print, to any extent that 
may be necessary, taking care that the handwork does 
not show.—Pavut Lewis ANDERSON, in Pictorial Land- 
scape-Photography. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS 
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Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Portrait-Films in Architectural Work 


UNFORESEEN circumstances often provide the means 
to popularize new products. This is the case of East- 
man Portrait-Film, intended primarily for portraiture, 
and particularly for home-portraiture, where light 
weight and consequent easy portability are objects. 
The scarcity of glass, due to the war, has greatly in- 
creased the price of dryplates; so much so that at the 
time of writing, December 24, 1915, Standard Orthonon 
plates, 8 x 10, are selling for $2.40 a dozen against $1.92 
for portrait-film. This difference in price has done 
much to introduce the new sensitive material among 
professional photographers, who are notably slow to 
adopt new methods and materials until they have been 
proved an assured success. 

Of course it was inevitable that there should be 
scepticism, and the belief that even so thick a film would 
not lie flat during exposure and would be difficult to 
handle in development, but these fears have taken 
flight in the face of splendid results on every hand. The 
rapidity, long scale of gradations, color-values, very 
slight halation-tendency and clean-working qualities 
have made instant appeal to every worker who has tried 
these films, and their light weight, unbreakable char- 
acter and compact storage-requirements are each 
potent arguments. 

Success in professional portraiture naturally led to 
trials in other fields, and many workers are now using 
the film for commercial work of many sorts. The most 
severe test which has come to my attention is that of 
Mr. Paul J. Weber, of Dorchester Centre, Mass., who 
has been using the film exclusively in architectural work 
for architects, builders and other contractors of resi- 
dences, churches and public buildings with the utmost 
success. His first trials with the clips intended to adapt 
ordinary plate-holders to the use of portrait-film indi- 
cated the necessity of something better, but with the 
special holders having grooves to hold the film on all 
four sides in an absolutely flat focal plane he has not 
lost a single negative, the important architectural lines, 
verticals and horizontals, being absolutely straight and 
true. These special holders are sold at the price of 
regular holders, and a set costs no more than would be 
the loss of one good job because of the films not being 
flat. Although the tendency is toward somewhat 
greater softness than with a plate, this can easily be 
offset, if so desired, by stronger development or the use 
of a hard paper. 


The Diminution of Sensitiveness by Amidol 


Photographische Korrespondenz calls attention to the 
fact that on bathing a highly sensitive plate in an acid- 
amidol solution for thirty minutes, and then washing 
and drying, a considerable diminution of speed was 
noticed. 





Cleaning the Film from Old Negatives 


At the present time, when the need of re-coating old 
negative-glass is becoming more and more apparent, 
the simple method of cleaning such glass recently ad- 
vocated by The British Journal of Photography will be of 
interest. While the method may not work equally well 
with all brands of plates, in the majority of cases it 
will permit the gelatine coating to be removed with 
the minimum of labor. 

“A pair of lengths of stout string are laid on the 
table a few inches apart and a negative laid upon them, 
the strings then looped backwards, a second negative 
then laid on, and a pile of a couple of dozen or so thus 
made, with the strings separating each plate. This block 
is then tied up like a parcel, with a second piece of 
string, and put to soak in an acid mixture consisting of 1 
part of sulphuric acid, with, say, 10 parts of water or 1 part 
of commercial spirits of salt mixed with 5 parts of water. 
Of course, this acid mixture must not be used in any 
metal vessel; an earthenware bread-pan is a convenient 
receptacle. By adopting the plan of tying the plates in 
bundles all contact of the fingers with the acid mixture 
can be avoided, the bundles being immersed in the acid 
bath and dished out again afterwards with a piece of 
stout copper wire bent into a hook. Each bunch is 
then dipped straight from the acid into a strong cold 
solution of ordinary washing-soda. After a few minutes 
in this bath the films will come away from the plates 
practically whole; there is no need to use care to get 
off every bit of emulsion, as there is when simply using 
treatment with hot water.” 


Composing the Picture: 
Slap-dash vs. Deliberation 


A WELL-KNOWN photographer writing in these col- 
umns has expressed the opinion that the pictorial qual- 
ity of the photograph is decided by the time the expo- 
sure is made; in other words, that the essence of 
picture-making lies in the arrangement of the subject 
on the film or plate; that is to say, in its composition. 
It is noteworthy that the demand for ‘control’ 
methods, with all the unphotographic quality they too 
often bring, has grown in proportion to the growth of 
mere off-hand negative-making. The photographer 
who comes back at the end of the day with a dozen or 
so of exposures is much more likely to require some 
printing-method which will help him to hide their 
shortcomings than the photographer who has been so 
critical about composition that a whole day has not 
sufficed for more than one or two. 

It is only too evident that many of the faults in 
composition which are to be seen in present-day 
photographs are the result of haste — haste for which 


the photographer must bear the blame, but which he 
is tempted to attribute to the hand-camera. 
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WHEN DRIFTING SNOWS LIE ON THE ROAD 


It is not only that the amateur photographer himself 
has been directly affected in his work: the world in 
general has come to look upon the taking of a photo- 
graph as a thing that needs only a few moments. If 
we are with a party of friends they will offer to “wait 
a minute”’ while the photographer stops to take a pho- 
tograph. How can deliberate picture-making be done 
in such circumstances? There are four or five persons, 
perhaps, looking on, conscious that their own amuse- 
ment is being interrupted for the benefit of the camera- 
man, while he is certain to be hurried and hampered 
by the thought that he must not keep them waiting 
too long. Work that has been produced in circum- 
stances such as these may do well enough for notes of a 
holiday, but it cannot be anything more. 

Picture-making by photography is necessarily a 
solitary, or an almost solitary, pursuit. Only when we 
feel absolutely free to take just as much time as we 
like over the exposure of a single plate is there a reason- 
able presumption that the composition of the picture 
will be the best we can make it. We must try different 
standpoints, different heights for the camera, long- 
focus or short-focus lenses, and, in general, take not 
merely as much trouble as the painter would do, but 
more. He may settle on his viewpoint in a compara- 
tively short time, for much of his composition is 
thought out afterwards; all that, in fact, which de- 
pends merely on omission, and often much that is done 
by rearrangement. But the photographer must do this 
before he puts the actual photography in hand. A 
movement of a few feet may make little difference to 
the painter; it may make all the difference in the world 
to the photographer by the presence or absence of some 
near object that the painter can deal with simply by 
not painting it. 

Hence, to do work that shall be more than mere 











WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


casual snap-shooting we must have plenty of time. 
Small plates, which cost at the most a penny or two, 
call for just as much thought as if we were working 
12 x 15; if anything, they call for more, as it is less 
easy on the small size to see clearly what we are about. 
Nothing can be more certain than that the adoption 
of small sizes, the extreme cheapness of the materials, 
and the comparatively light labor involved in making 
a negative, have combined to increase to an enormous 
extent the proportion of failures to successes. 

The photographer who will score in his picture- 
making is he who can rise above such considerations, 
or rather who can ignore them, and who will give to 
the exposure of a 2} x 3} plate just as much careful 
consideration as did his predecessor working home-made 
plates or paper in 10 x 12 or larger sizes. He may be 
able to do this more quickly, in consequence of apti- 
tude, training, and the greater portability and handi- 
ness of his outfit; but, allowing for all these, he still 
cannot hope to produce a picture, worth calling such, 
in a few brief moments while a party of his friends on 
foot or in a car is kept waiting. 

W. Hayes, in Photography and Focus. 


Adjusting the Original on the Copyboard 
R. Mernirt gives the following hint for saving time 
in placing an original to be copied upon the easel when 
it is required to come in the center of the plate. In- 
stead of pinning up the original haphazard, and then 
adjusting the camera to the position of the print, 
which is the method adopted by most photographers, 
just put in a small stop and place the photograph so 
that it is reflected in the center of the stop. It will 
then be found to be in position on the screen. This 
method will save time. 
The British Journal of Photography. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN 


GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Restrictions 

Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 

Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 

Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent wpon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 


6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
Stiff corrugated board, not the flerible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed December 31, 1915 


First Prize: H. B. Rudolph. 

Second Prize: Vincent Driscoll. 

Third Prize: C. Ulrich, Jr. 

Honorable Mention: Ralph D. Count, J. Louis Cun- 
ningham, Martha Curry, Victor L. Guidette, Charles 
D. Meservey, Louis R. Murray, Earl A. Newhall, 
Joseph V. Phelan, Pitt P. Pinckney, Wm. A. Ray, 
Mrs. H. G. Reed, Arthur M. Roach, Harlow L. Rock- 
well, Martinique M. Saucier, William J. Wilson, Eliza- 
beth B. Wotkyns. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Margaret Anderson, Harry W. 
Cook, V. Max Kennery, N. Lihon, C. A. Pierce, Fred W. 
Ruttger, Kenneth D. Smith, M. C. Still, Cornelia F. 
White, Glenn O. Young. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments form an endless chain of advice and assist- 
ance if members will connect the links 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 





This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photog- 
raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in theGuild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership is free to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 

PHOTO-ERA,The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Regarding Exposure 


THE great puzzle to new workers in the photographic 
art is nearly always to determine how long an exposure 
to give under varying conditions of light. When the sun 
shines brightly on his subject and he can take a snap- 
shot, he is all right; but when the day is cloudy, the 
object much in shadow, or indoors, he is at a loss. 

As previously suggested, a study of the workings of 
the shutter when there is no film in the camera and the 
back may be removed for better observation should 
be a help to the better understanding of its mechanism. 
The simpler type of shutter having the letters I., B. 
and T. is perhaps the most common. When the in- 
dicator stands at I. the worker feels at home and 
fairly sure of his results; but B. and T. spell mystery 
and uncertainty for him. 

The instantaneous exposure can be depended upon 
to give good results only on bright days and on a well- 
lighted subject. Figures on piazzas, in deep shade or 
against the light, taken with this speed, are almost 
sure to be failures. At the seashore, or in the snow, the 
light is stronger, and many things are possible that in 
other places would be out of the question. 

The drawback in the use of longer exposures than 
the snapshot is the necessity to place the camera on 
some firm support, as to hold it steadily in the hand 
for a bulb- or time-exposure is impossible. 

If the workings of the shutter have been observed 
it has been determined that when the indicator stands 
on B. (bulb) the shutter remains open while the lever 
is held down, or the pressure maintained on the bulb, 
and closes when the pressure is removed. This makes 
possible shorter exposures than could be given if the 
lever must be pressed twice, as for time-exposures, in 
which case one pressure opens the shutter, which re- 
mains open until the lever is pressed the second time. 

When pictures are to be taken out of doors on a 
dark day or in heavy shade, the camera should be 
placed on a table, rested on a fence or some stable 
support where it can be held firmly in place with one 
hand while with the other the bulb or lever is pressed 
and at once released. As short an exposure as can be 
given by this method will usually be long enough for 
such subjects as we have mentioned. Nearby, dark 
objects require more time than more distant ones or 
those lighter in color. A group on a veranda might 
take longer than the shortest possible time, but no 
outdoor-subject will require a very lengthy exposure. 

The place where the time-exposure is needed is when 
the camera is taken within walls. Not until one has 
done experimenting with a camera does one realize the 
amazing difference between the strongest indoor-light 
and the weakest outdoor-light. The ordinary snapshot 
is about one twenty-fifth of a second. The short bulb- 
exposure would be one-half to one second, while the 


very best indoor-light would require some five seconds, 
and from that up to 15 or 20 minutes, or even, in very 
dark rooms, an hour or so. It is hard to give any gen- 
eral rule for indoor-exposures, because of the many 
elements that affect the strength of the light. 

If the room has more than one window, and the 
walls are light, so that the light is well reflected and dis- 
tributed, and the light outside is good, an exposure of 
five seconds should give good results with the largest 
stop in the lens. With more than one window, and 
dark walls that absorb the light, the time should be 
doubled at least. With the same conditions inside, but 
on a dull day, the exposure will be three or four times 
as long, according to the degree of dulness. If a room 
has only one window, other things being equal, the ex- 
posure should be rather more than double that given 
for a room with two or more windows. 

Reference was made above to the stop used. On 
most cameras of the type of which we are speaking 
there is a little slide which can be pulled out to give 
three sizes of openings in front of the lens. In its usual 
position — pushed in — the largest opening is in place, 
and this is the one to use in all ordinary circumstances; 
but sometimes, in interiors especially, some objects 
will be very near the lens and would not be in focus 
with the largest stop. In this case the next smaller 
opening should be pulled into place, and twice as long 
an exposure given as with the larger opening. 

In all work where a time-exposure is to be given, the 
greatest care is required to make sure that the camera 
is not moved in the slightest degree, or a blurred image 
will result. Of course the best thing to use is a tripod, 
but if this is not available some other support must 
be found. A step-ladder is an always-available article, 
which allows the distance from the floor to be varied, 
and for that reason is very satisfactory. 

A height about on a level with the eyes when seated 
is usually good, but by looking in the finder it can be 
determined whether this includes too much of floor or 
ceiling, and the height regulated accordingly. If a 
table is used be sure the camera stands near enough to 
the front edge so that the table-top will not cut off the 
foreground. Whatever support is used, one hand should 
be firmly pressed on the top of the camera while the 
lever is pressed with the other to open the lens, then 
slowly and carefully removed so that no jar or move- 
ment is imparted to camera or support. If the time is 
to be counted in seconds, and no watch or clock with a 
second-hand is available, a close guess can be made 
by counting the pulse, which is a little faster than one 
beat a second, being sixty-six to seventy-two to the 
minute. When the time is up, place the hand again 
on the camera, while the lever is pressed the second 
time to close the shutter. Do not walk around much 
or allow doors to be slammed while the exposure is in 
progress, or the camera may be jarred out of adjustment. 
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Suitable Backgrounds for Outdoor-Groups 


WHEN one’s interest is centered on the people whom 
one wishes to perpetuate on one’s film it is very easy 
for the eye to see simply the group in the foreground 
and overlook entirely the things which are behind it. 
The camera’s eye, however, is not so discriminating, 
but reproduces everything in front of it with discon- 
certing impartiality; and on seeing the print we are 
astonished to find our group that stood out so clearly 
in our mind’s eye strangely mixed up with an entirely 
unnoticed background. 

It behooves us, therefore, to give a little considera- 
tion to the surroundings of our figures. An almost ideal 
background is furnished by a smooth turfed bank, 
which gives a plain dark ground in summer and a pure 
white one in winter. Foliage in shadow also gives a 
good unobtrusive ground. When in sun, however, the 
little catchy lights on the leaves make it rather “‘ busy.” 

Groups taken on the street are sometimes quite 
satisfactory. If possible, there should be enough dis- 
tance so that the heads of the figures cut against the 
walk behind instead of against distant houses or trees. 
The converging lines of the sidewalk lead to the fig- 
ures, and as a rule the composition is not bad. 

It is seldom satisfactory to have heads cut against 
the sky, as there is prone to be a slight halation or 
spreading of the light, with a consequent blurring of 
outlines. The extreme whiteness of the sky also makes 
the faces appear rather dark by contrast. 

One very common background, but a very unat- 
tractive one, is the side of a house with its parallel lines 
of clapboards. Usually a vine-screened corner may be 
found where these ugly lines are covered; if not, best 
get right away from the house, and use lawn or shrub- 
bery as your setting. Sometimes it is possible to get a 
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far distant view, a hillside across the valley or something 
of the sort, as a “back-drop,” and it usually forms a 
very effective one. 

The chief desideratum is simplicity. Nothing that 
in itself would make a picture is suitable as a back- 
ground, for the interest must not be divided between 
the figures and the landscape. 


A Tungsten Arc-Lamp 


Tue wonders of the tungsten incandescent electric 
bulb are apparently never-ceasing. A further develop- 
ment of the nitrogen-filled type of bulb, known as the 
half-watt lamp in England, has recently been described 
in The Journal of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
This latest product of the Edison and Swan United 
Electric Light Company laboratories yields its light 
from an actual are struck between tungsten electrodes 
rather than from an incandescent filament. Various 
devices have been used to overcome the difficulty of 
striking the arc, chief among them being an ironizing 
filament which is switched off as soon as the arc is 
struck. As the new lamp can be made of exceedingly 
great intensity it will find its chief photographic use in 
high-power projection, and a lamp of such resistance as 
to adapt it to any voltage in common use has already 
been placed on the English market for lantern-work. 
If its power is equal to that of the carbon-arc, as claimed, 
its constancy and freedom of sudden fluctuations will 
render it of great value not only for lantern-slide and 
motion-picture projection but for photographic en- 
larging, especially when a light of high power is neces- 
sary, as when enlarging on gaslight paper. For por- 
traiture a lamp providing such a concentrated light- 
source probably offers no advantages over the filament 
nitrogen bulb. 
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Answers to Correspondents 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 





J. G. W.— There should be no trouble in 
copying sepia prints provided you adopt an ortho- 
chromatic plate of medium speed and a color-filter of 
about eight-time strength. Your ordinary developer 
will prove quite satisfactory if exposure and other con- 
ditions are properly taken care of. 

M. L.— Perfectly sharp pictures are no 
longer considered artistic. Many years ago 
amateurs felt it necessary to use a very small stop in 
order that the plate should be focused sharply from 
corner to corner throughout the picture. This is no 
longer considered a feat, and larger stops are used, so 
that a differentiation of picture-planes may be ob- 
tained. A large stop also diminishes the length of ex- 
posure, and in other ways is an advantage to the pic- 
torial worker. 

M. C. S.—A lens for landscape-work ought 
to be of a focal length at least equal to 
the diagonal of the plate, although for general 
work, including other subjects than landscape, a 
12-inch lens would give good service on an 8 x 10 plate. 
For landscape-work alone, a 13-inch lens would be the 
minimum, 21-inch the ideal, and anything between 
15 and 21 inches a very good all-around compromise. 

We have no catalog 
listing a Wollensak Rapid 
Convertible of 12-inch fo- 
cus, although there is a 
Three-Focus Symmetrical 
of 12-inch focus. The 
focal lengths of the front 
and rear combinations of 
this lens are respectively 


28} and 20 inches. Thus 
theoretically a 20-inch 
bellows-extension would 


be sufficient for the rear 
combination, although an 
inch or so more is really 
needed for focusing-lati- 
tude. Should the lens you 
have possess front and 
rear combinations of equal 
focal length, the focal 
length will be twice the 
combined focus, or 24 
inches. 

M. F. L—A_ slow 
plate of considerable 
latitude is desirable 
for making the posi- 
tive preliminary to an 
enlarged negative. A 
Seed 23 or plate of similar 
speed or slower is excel- 
lent. The same plate may 
be used for the negative. 
A developer is preferable 


EVENING-REFLECTIONS 


which will give a blue-black image, the quality of which 
is more easily judged than one somewhat stained, as by 
pyro. Edinol, Rodinal, hydro-metol or Glycin are all 
good. Probably the most satisfactory method is to 
make a contact positive of the best possible quality 
and enlarge from that. 

As to relative speeds, Eastman Permanent Bromide 
paper requires approximately twenty-five times the 
exposure of Kodak N. C. film or plates of corresponding 
emulsion. 

S. A. W.— To transform numbers in the F- 
system of diaphragm-marking to numbers in 
the U. S. system is very easy. So transformed, the 
numbers 8, 12.5, 18, 25 and 36 on your Ica Atom 
camera become U. 8. 4, 9.77, 20, 39 and 81. The rule 
is to divide F/4 by the ratio to be converted, and 
square the result. For instance: 

YF Fs + 
;"s a: eS" 

S. A. W.— The pyro-acetone developer men- 
tioned on page 137 of Photo-Era for September, 
1915, is not a prepared solution; it must be made up 
with chemicals bought in bulk. Liquid acetone you can 
buy of any large chemical house, such as Merck & Co., 
New York City. Also, you will find that most large 
photo-supply stores stock it, especially those that sell 
Cramer plates, as pyro-acetone is a popular Cramer 
formula. 

Mr. Zerbe advises us that the average time of de- 
velopment will be from ten to fifteen minutes. It is 
not necessary to carry development too far for greater 
density, because a negative developed with pyro- 
acetone will yield all gradations although very thin. 
The time to stop development is when the details in 
the shadows appear; indeed, it is almost impossible to 
get great density with the small amount of pyro used 
in the special formula, although this is not true of the 
normal developer. 
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Print-Criticism 





Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
process. 








E. G. R.— Your picture, “Inspiration,” representing 
an organist in ecclesiastical robes, seated at the instru- 
ment, is too realistic and mechanically perfect to stir 
the imagination. There are several objects in the pic- 
ture which detract from the simplicity of the arrange- 
ment — the light behind the organist’s head, the one 
over the keyboard and the music on the rack. In a 
Puoro-Era competition everything in a photograph 
that is actually superfluous should be omitted; and re- 
member that simplicity is equivalent to force and 
directness of the theme. 

J. S. F.— Your film marked 1 appears to have been 
stale before exposure or to have remained undeveloped 
a long time after exposure. Such films look fogged in 
the margins, like this one, and do not develop any con- 
trast. Age, or exposure to heat or dampness are the 
most frequent causes. 

The film marked 2 has been overexposed, which ac- 
counts in a measure for its fatness. The mottled appear- 
ance looks like that caused by precipitation from a 
fixing-bath containing alum and which has become old 
and turbid. This supposition is borne out by the yellow 
stain which should have been cleared up by a fresh 
acid-alum hypo-bath, al- 
though sometimes, when 
the developer has been 
made up from stock-solu- 
tions, and the sulphite 
solution has become too 
old, there may be so 
much stain that the fix- 
ing-bath will not entirely 
remove it. Of course this 
is not the case in the 
present instance, as you 
made your solution from 
a tank-powder at the 
time of use. 

P. H.— The sky-line of 
“Peeking Out” is hardly 
forceful or distinctive 
enough to warrant a fore- 
ground absolutely with- 
out detail. We believe 
that a longer exposure 
would result in a subject 
of better key throughout 
and would have been 
more pleasing. 

S. H. G— Your two 
attractive subjects appear 
to have been enlarged 
from negatives which 
were underexposed; at 
least, such is the case 
in “The Approaching 
Storm,” in which there 
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should be more detail in the mass of trees at the right. 
The clouds suggest overdevelopment. 

W. A. R.—A little more suggestion of detail in the 
foreground and in the larger tree at the right would 
considerably improve your subject entitled ‘*The 
Slowly Sinking Sun.” One rarely looks upon such a 
scene without at least a suggestion of what there is in 
the foreground. The composition is excellent. 

H. C. M.—‘‘Wind Rushes Over the Dunes” and 
“Silent Silver Lights and Darks”’ are extremely inter- 
esting, as are all of your sea-grass views. The former, 
we believe, however, suffers somewhat from lack of 
unity, the two tufts of grass being of virtually equal 
importance and depth of tone. 

W. C. H.— Your Porto Rico scenes comprise an in- 
teresting little collection of what appear to be hasty 
snapshots. Not many of them can be regarded as 
seriously considered compositions. 

From an art standpoint “Light on the Water” and 
“San Juan Harbor” are the best; the former could 
probably be improved in the printing by the use of a 
very soft-working paper. 

A. M. H.— Your prints “Into the West” and ‘A 
Summer Sea” are both interesting compositions, and 
the cloud-effect when you made your photographs was 
excellent. Unfortunately, the exposure seems to have 
been much too short, so there is no indication of any 
detail in the shores. This is not true to what the eye 
sees, and is best avoided. Why not make the horizon- 
line of “Into the West” level by trimming? 

P. H. M.— Your photographs are rather cloud- 
studies than “Clouds in Landscape,” and your attract- 
ive prints could be made even more so by the use of a 
different printing-paper — one which would give more 
richness of tone. 

H. B. R.—‘Can’t you Talk?” has great possibilities 
as a subject, but we believe the photograph would 
have been much more pleasing had the woman not 
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bent so far forward, so that her face would have shown 
to better advantage. The light spots in the background 
are unfortunate and of course can readily be removed. 

M. L. E.— Most of your prints are excellent, and all 
indicate an appreciation of good composition and at- 
tractive spacing. “‘ Eucalyptus” and “The Approach- 
ing Storm,” however, are somewhat lacking in shadow- 
detail, and the clouds, at least in the print you have 
sent, are hardly convincing as indicating a storm. 

P. M. E.— Enlargement of your outdoor-portrait 
with care that the face does not become too dark should 
result in a very pleasing subject. It is now too small for 
appreciation of its merits. 

D. T.— More ample exposure to have lightened the 
tone of the two trees in “A Dull Winter Day” would 
have worked considerable improvement, because they 
are so black that the two have almost equal importance 
in the composition and so prevent any sense of unity. 

H. G. R.— Most of your work seems to be under- 
timed and overdeveloped, resulting in very strong, 
harsh highlights. “‘An Aster-Bed”’ is well composed 
except for the self-consciousness of the figures. How 
much better this would have been if the persons in- 
cluded had been devoting themselves to each other 
rather than to the camera. The same is true of “An 
Afternoon on the Lawn,” and a horizontal composition, 
which would have excluded the sky, would have been 
far better. ‘‘ Blowing Bubbles”’ suffers because of the 
unnecessary amputation of the feet. 

L. A. P.—‘ Vacation Days” is undoubtedly a record 
of some pleasant event of personal concern and so hardly 
a subject of general interest. As a composition the girl 
and the swan are both too near the edge of the print, 
and an expert would either work out or considerably 
lower in tone the park-bench in the middle-distance. 
The quality of the print indicates that the negative 
has been too strongly developed. 

Vv. A.— There seems to be no justification for the ex- 
cessively black shadows in most of your compositions. 
They are not what the eye sees, nor are they pleasing in 
the photographs. 

‘“*Pasture-Land”’ suffers as a result of the white stone 
in the foreground, which should be lowered in tone. 
Of the entire collection “Ice on the Lake” is decidedly 
the most pleasing. 

J. H. W.— It might perhaps be said that the detail 
in your “Child-Study” is not quite sharp enough, al- 
though the faces of the child and doll are amply so. 
However, had the negative been a trifle less strong, so 
as to ensure gradation in the white dress, the result 
would have been far more pleasing. Very likely this 
defect can be corrected by the use of a softer-working 
paper. 

G. F. A.— You have an attractive subject in “The 
Fisherman” except for the obtrusive dark spot at the 
extreme right, which can easily be lightened in tone. 
We believe that you have carried diffusion decidedly 
too far. 

J. J. N.—“‘On Their Way” has apparently been en- 
larged on a medium- or hard-working paper from a 
negative which is too vigorous. Slight reduction of the 
negative or the use of a soft-working paper will improve 
matters considerably. 

E. W.—‘‘Silhouette,” although by no means a novel 
idea, is one which often presents interesting possibil- 
ities. We recall a similar subject, made at the end of a 
pier by Charles Vandervelde, which was reproduced in 
Puoro-Era for November, 1907. Your subject has been 
made from too low a viewpoint, which causes the fore- 
ground to be decidedly out of focus, and has not given 
you enough of the pleasing effect of the water in the 
distance. 








H. G. R.— Of your several home-portraits “When 
Rebecca went Calling” is the best. Unfortunately 
your camera was not level and the architectural lines 
are not plumb, as they invariably should be in such a 
background. 

G. M. B.— Your photographs of waterfalls are ex- 
cellent in composition, particularly that entitled ‘The 
Cascades.” The others are characteristic of the effect 
of long exposure sometimes needed in the woods unless 
some artificial form of supplementary lighting is 
employed. 

J. P— Your work would be more attractive if 
mounted on light-weight cover-paper of appropriate 
color instead of the stock card-mounts of fanciful de- 
sign. The highlights of all of these subjects are rather 
chalky, and suggest overdevelopment of the negative. 
Perhaps a soft-working paper will improve the results. 

C. M. DeB.— Your photograph “Across the Hud- 
son” appeals to us as being a misnomer, for it is ob- 
viously an outdoor-portrait, and an excellent one too. 
While the situation is characteristic of the Hudson 
River, being taken from the top of the Palisades, toward 
the lower shore, it is unfortunate that there is not some- 
thing of a more striking character in the distance to 
serve as an adequate balance to the figure at the left. 

“No Noise and Bustle Here” depicts a scene of 
natural beauty, although as a composition the many 
highlights are too widely scattered. They should be 
controlled by local work on the negative or print, or, 
better still, by having selected a more suitable time of 
day and condition of atmosphere for making the 
negative. 

J. W. N.— You have carried diffusion beyond the 
point of reason in your print “The Garden Wall.” 
The subject presents interesting material, which should 
have yielded an attractive photograph. 

M. C. S.—‘‘Sunset at the Old Stone Bridge” suffers 
because of the many scattered highlights. A photo- 
graph should be made at an hour when these can be 
avoided. 

W. H. F.— A softer-working paper will improve “Be 
Careful,’’ and why not trim about an inch from the bot- 
tom and half as much from the top? It will also be an 
improvement to trim away the fence and sky from 
“May,” thus centering attention upon the figure and 
making the face the highest light. Your indoor-portrait 
is too confined in the space, particularly in regard to 
more head-room. The background is somewhat con- 
fusing and the lighting not sufficiently diffused; ap- 
parently the negative has been overdeveloped. Por- 
trait-negatives must be kept rather thin in order to 
ensure modeling of the face. 

H. L. C.— Your print of “Sunshine and Shadow”’ is 
not dark enough. Try a softer-working gaslight paper 
of smooth matte instead of glossy surface, and print 
several tones deeper. 

J. B.— Why not have the water-line of your photo- 
graph level? Otherwise the subject is attractive. 
Always hold the camera level and trim prints carefully 
to correct slight errors. 

J. H. P.—* Minnehaha Falls” is one of those difficult 
subjects which very few have photographed success- 
fully. More detail is needed in the rocky shores than 
you have obtained, and a sky printed in from a suitable 
negative, if necessary, would do much to improve the 
composition, thus making the falling water the highest 
light and center of interest. 

L. W. W.— Your outdoor child-portrait has been 
made from an overdeveloped negative which should 
have been reduced before making an enlargement. 
This will ensure detail and texture to the face and 
white dress of the child. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


the tables on the opposite page. 





*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and — sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects ; studies of dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; _per- 


oo 


16 
to 
48 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy fore- 


ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 


Portraits outdoors in the shade; 


very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 


Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 


glades and under the trees. Wood- 
interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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As all the figures in the table oppo- 
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Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/32 second. 











Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 





Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 


Kodoid 


Lumiére Film and Blue Label 


Marion P. S. 


Premo Film-Pack 


Seed Gilt Edge 


Standard Imperial Portrait 


Standard Polyc 


Stanley Regular 


Vulcan Film 


Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 


Wellington Iso. 


Class 1 1/4, P. E 
Cramer Banner 
Cramer Isonon 


Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho. 
Defender Ortho., N.-H. 


Eastman Extra 
Hammer Extra 


Hammer Non-Halation 


Hammer Non-} 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 
Seed L. Ortho. 


Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 


Standard Extra 
Standard Ortho 


Class 1 1/2, P. E. 
Cramer Anchor 


. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

27 Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3,P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

x Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


hrome 


Speedy 


Class 5,P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 


Rapid 
Fast Ortho. 


{alation Ortho. ; ” 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

non Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 


$4, Wy. 160, Wa. 
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“Winter’s Nicut,” the subject of this month’s 
cover, and repeated on page 124, as pictured by a well- 
known camerist, will recall to many the beauty of a 
scene very similar to this. Where, not many years ago, 
a moonlit winter-scene was enjoyed in a horse-drawn 
sleigh and amid tinkling sleigh-bells, the same experi- 
ence is now had in a less romantic but speedy automo- 
bile, and is eminently suggestive of the tremendous 
change in winter-sports. The serenity of the view ex- 
pressed in Dr. Benedict’s simple composition suggests 
a feeling of sadness that is almost impossible to repel, 
though fair Cynthia deigns to vouchsafe a momentary 
smile. Data: 83-inch focus; R.R. lens; F/11; 3's second; 
Eastman N. C. film; hydro-metol; 5 x 7 print on 
Standard Bromide. Further information, how the pic- 
ture was actually made, is withheld by the clever and 
resourceful artist. 

There is always an air of adolescence and freshness 
about the portraits by William Shewell Ellis that is 
delightful, and reminds one of spring. This busy win- 
ner of Eastman prizes is the author of the attractive 
figure ‘‘In Costume,” page 102. A feeling of refine- 
ment and repose permeates this graceful composition, 
in which line and gradation blend unanimously. No 
data. 

With the destruction of monuments of architectural 
art, almost impossible to avoid in the use of modern 
artillery and the exigencies of war, the thought turns 
with alarm to the noble structures that lie in the path 
of invading hosts. Yet it is idle to speculate as to their 
fate, for that seems to depend not so much upon the 
saprice of the advancing foes as upon the observance 
of the rules of war. 

It is a fact, oy many are not disposed to believe 
it, that when the German army advanced towards 
Paris, shortly after the beginning ‘of the present war - 
September, 1914 — it showed a spirit of altnelion 
and magnanimity in marked contrast to the fierceness 
of its attacks on Louvain and Liége. Although they 
met armed resistance on entering Senli about 
twenty-five miles north of Paris — the Germans de- 
stroyed only two streets, and spared the rest of the city, 
including its beautiful cathedral. A few days before, 
they had entered the town of Pierrefonds — famous 
for its great feudal castle, the finest in existence 
and nothing was touched or removed. They then ad- 
vanced farther west, as far as Chantilly, with its great 
Palace of the Bourbons, containing art-treasures and 
an extensive library of immense value. Here, too, not a 
thing was injured or taken away, prior to their retire- 
ment eastward, toward Soissons. It is fervently hoped 
that should German troops conclude to march again 
on Paris they will not find it necessary to injure any 
important structure, and that among the architectural 
treasures saved to France, after the war, will be 
Chateau Pierrefonds — built in 1390, and restored to 
its original magnificence by Viollet-le-Duc in 1865. 
page 106. Be data. 

The U.S. S. Nevada, pictured on page 111, is one of 
the war- aa of which Uncle Sam has every reason to 
be proud. May she fulfil the hopes of her builders and 
the American nation — in time of need! The Nevada 








See 


is the first oil-burning battleship of the U. S. Navy — 
29,500 tons; 10 14-inch guns; speed, 21 knots, as demon- 





strated at Rockland, Me., November 3, 1915. The pic- 
ture is due to the skill of G. W. Lord, official photog- 
rapher of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Quincy, Mass., which constructed this powerful dread- 
nought. Data: November 3, 1915, 2 p.m.; dull and 
rainy; 5 x 7 Reflex; 10-inch Euryplan; stop, F/8; 
x40 second; % inch in curtain of focal-plane shutter; 
Wellington Extreme; Edinol; 5 x 7 Cyko print. 

Since its completion, about a year ago, the Custom- 
house tower of Boston has been photographed from 
every angle and amid various conditions of time and 
weather. Most of these pictures were made by camer- 
ists from below, and with equipments devoid of swing- 
backs. Consequently the buildings that surround this 
chambered column were more or less out of plumb. 
This was regrettable, because many an otherwise satis- 
factory effort, with effective illumination or a striking 
cloud-effeci, was offered in vain to PHoto-Era for 
publication. Mr. King, however, wisely took his snap- 
shot of the tower at a respectful distance, and thus 
avoided the difficulty experienced by others. The set- 
ting is appropriate and successful. Data: April, noon; 
4 x 5 Ensign Popular; 6-inch Goerz; 3!; second; full 
sunlight; Wellington A. S.; M. Q. 

The imposing mountain-view, page 113, is charac- 
teristic of the scenery in Southern California. The 
snow-covered monarch is Mt. Baldy, near Los Angeles; 
elevation, 10,080 feet. In admiring the spectacular 
beauty of the picture, one cannot but wish that the 
foreground — a rocky river-bed — were less conspic- 
uous. It then would have simplified the composition 
and centered the interest on the mountain. As was to 
be expected, the use of a color-screen, darker than neces- 
sary, produced a visible degree of overcorrection, which, 
in this case, seems to help rather than to mar the gen- 
eral effect. Data: June, 1915, forenoon; medium sun- 
light; 5 x 7 Century Grand; Plastigmat; 15-time color- 
screen; Cramer Portrait Iso; hydro-metol; Cyko Soft 
Studio print. The author, Mr. Wright, is a professional 
photographer of Claremont, Cal. 

Among the most picturesque and profitable camera- 
subjects in a large city are the quarters of the poor, 
generally termed the Ghetto. The American Metropolis 
has such a section, which is the mecca of artists and 
writers, and was treated very ably, with pen and pic- 
tures, by Allen E. Churchill, in Pooro-Era for October, 
1914. The composition — for it is a composition, and 
not a lucky snapshot — by Harry Coutant, page 114, 
is well ordered, typical and engrossing. Mr. Coutant 
is a professional practitioner of many-sided ability — 
an all-around expert. Data: December, noon; Graflex 
4 x 5, the first one made; 62-inch B. & L., 7A, at full 
aperture; snowing; 3! second. 

The young women examining a pitcher, page 115, 
is a happy change from the threadbare diversion of a 
woman gazing vacuously at a crystal-ball. The values 
of the face, hand and pitcher are well rendered, and the 
element of pictorial unity is forcibly expressed. Data: 
Miss Man’s professional studio, Minne: apolis; 14-inch 
Darlot Rap. Hem., at full opening; 8 x 10 Cramer; 
pyro; 7 x 93 print on Cyko Buff. 

When leaving the city of Pallanza, on Lago Maggiore 
— on his visit to the Italian lakes, several years ago — 
to make pictures of the Borromean Islands, across the 
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lake, the Editor took a snapshot from the stern of the 
little row-boat. Page 119. Trimmed, as was the orig- 
inal print, to yield the form of a head- or tail-piece, 
the result gives the appearance of a wide-angle view. 
Data: November, 9 A.M.; sun; 5 x 7 Folding Kodak; 
Voigtlander & Sohn’s 73-inch Collinear; F/11; East- 
man N. C. film; 347 second; pyro; 5 x 7 Solio print. 

The study in the nude, page 109, is one of the many 
that comprise the Aurora Life-Studies approved and 
sold by the Publisher of PHoto-Era. They have been 
fully described in the December issue, and artists and 
critics have accorded them high praise for the refined 
beauty and artistic poses of the model. Data: Ordinary 
room; horizontal window, 6 x 9 feet, facing northwest; 
sheet as reflector; about 11.30 a.m.; 8 x 10 camera; 

12-inch Wollensak lens; 3 seconds; Stanley plate; pyro; 
8 x 10 Azo double weight. 

The winter-view, page 122, is typical of the mountain- 
regions of the Pacific Coast, presumably in the state of 
Washington. It represents, too, the selective artistic 
skill of A. H. Barnes, whose work in many respects re- 
sembles that of H. R. Ballance, the distinguished Swiss 
photographer. Those of PHoto-Era’s subscribers who 
are not familiar with the camera-work of Mr. Barnes 
are referred to his superbly illustrated article, “‘ Up the 
Monarch of the Cascade Range with a Camera,” in 
Pxoto-Era for September, 1914. 

Of a different character, yet delightful in interest and 
charm, is the manner of Forman Hanna, of Globe, 
Ariz. His prize-picture of a log-cabin in the wintry 
woods — published in Puoto-Era for April, 1915 — 
is pleasantly remembered by our readers. The same 
melting quality of delineation and happy dispesition 
of masses is seen in “‘Evening-Shadows,” page 123. 
Data: February, 1915; bright sunlight; 3A Kodak; 
63-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/16; Goerz color-screen; 
8 seconds; Kodak film; tank, pyro; enlarged on Stand- 
ard Bromide C through two thicknesses of chiffon over 
lens. 

H. L. Bradley’s supply of characteristic scenes in the 
region of Mt. Desert seems unfailing. Now and then 
he favors the Editor with a number of picturesque bits 
of that interesting locality similar to the one on page 
125. Despite an emphatically rendered foreground, 
not far from the docks and the town beyond, there is 
a sense of unity, because of the obvious relationship be- 
tween the separated sections of the picture, aided very 
materially by the tonal value of the water. This un- 
conventional form of composition will repay analysis. 
Data: February, 2 p.m.; cloudy; 3's second; 8 x 10 Uni- 
versal Camera; 12-inch Goerz; stop, F/8; Cramer Iso; 
pyro-soda; 8 x 10 Prof. Cyko print. 

The versatility of Katherine Bingham as a creative 
artist is a source of wonder to many of PHoto-Era’s 
readers. To me her most admirable traits are the 
nobility and chasteness of her pictorial conceptions 
and the refined beauty of their expression. To this 
class of lofty performances belong her “Nativity” 
(December number of 1914), “A Christmas-Dream” 
(December number of 1915), and, most particularly, 
“An Easter-Triptych,”’ page 130, current issue. The 
elevated character of this group of maidens is manifest, 
and heightened by the harmonious architectural set- 
ting, a design in perpendicular gothic, due to the rare 
skill of Horace J. Phipps & Company, makers of me- 
morial windows, Boston, U.S. A. 

The complete picture serves as a suggestion to those 
workers interested to enter the April competition, the 
subject being a design for a PHoto-Era cover. See Miss 
Bingham’s hints for this motive, page 129. The orig- 
inal design received from our Guild editor consisted of 
the three prints pasted in a pyramidical group upon a 








piece of white cardboard; no ornamentation whatever. 
The idea of adding a decorative design was an after- 
thought of the editors. The work was entrusted, with 
carte blanche, to a Boston firm employing a number of 
capable designers, with the result as shown on page 130, 
although so elaborate a treatment was not originally 
contemplated. 

Even if devoid of human or animal life, Mr. Davis’s 
street-scene, page 133, is a worthy effort. It is apparent 
that the weather was hardly conducive to a promenade, 
and the camerist could not have been expected to 
linger about until a wayfarer made his appearance. 
The effect produced by whirling and drifting snow has 
been expressed admirably, and the atmospheric per- 
spective also contributes materially to the pictorial 
result. For all that, one would like to ask Mr. Davis if 
he is wholly satisfied with the conspicuous presence of 
the tree in the middle-distance; and whether the house 
at the right does not extend a bit too far into the pic- 
ture? Data: Taken in a thick snowstorm early last 
April; looking west at 5.15 p.m.; Ilex lens in Universal 
shutter of same make; stop, F/6.3; 3's second; Roebuck 
Double-Coated plate, 3} x 4}; 8 x 10 enlargement on 
Velours Black Rough. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


WHEN the contest “Winter Street-Scenes” was an- 
nounced, it was hoped that commonplace subjects 
would be ignored in favor of unusual ones, or, at least, 
motives that had not been cheapened by photographic 
repetition. The jury looked in vain for such familiar 
sights as the tramp trudging wearily along; a group of 
street-gamins snow-balling a recalcitrant pedestrian; 
newsboy struggling to keep his stock of papers from 
being snowed on; men shoveling a path; instead of 
which there were pictures of animated streets, deserted 
streets or parks, the usual cabby-horse quietly braving 
the wintry element (the picture a very careless snap- 
shot), pedestrians with umbrellas up and the like. The 
trouble probably is that when camerists make up their 
minds to make pictures just as it happens to suit them, 
they may not find the right kind of subjects; whereas 
their camera should be a vade mecum of the pocket-size 
type. ‘“‘Semper paratus” should be their motto. I 
know some amateurs who keep in their office an um- 
brella, a pair of rubbers and a hand-camera, and a 
duplicate set at home, so as to be prepared for any 
emergency. 

Mr. Bradford’s “impression” is above the average 
of the familiar street-scene during a snowstorm in the 
city. Here is a successful attempt to avoid the indis- 
criminate running-about of pedestrians; they at least 
go in one direction, “making,” as our artist would say, 
“*for a high-speed lunch-counter.”” The composition is 
logically treated, and there is sufficient variety and 
suggestion to make his picture well worth studying. 
Data: March, 1915, 11 a.M.; gray day; “er Pocket 
Carbine, 2} x 2}; Zeiss Triotar lens; stop, F/6.3; East- 
man film; pyro in film-tank; enlarged on 5} x 7 Instanto 
Matte. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


Tue sense of largeness expressed in Mr. Rudolph’s 
picture, page 136, impresses one before another quality. 
The most distant tree helps to prevent the possibility 
of sameness in the design, owing to the large space be- 
tween the pair of sturdy oaks, which, however, is judi- 
ciously occupied by long, flat shadows and an attractive 
background, the entire distance being well graduated. 

(Continued on page 148) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





The Significance of Proper Names 


Ix looking over the subscriptions and renewals to 
Puoto-Era recently, the Editor was struck by the 
large number, as well as the direct significance, of names 
of Teutonic origin as compared with those of English 
origin. There are, for instance, many names that are 
curious to us, though not so to the German people, such 
as Hundertmark, Dotterweich. There are also such 
familiar cognomens as Krieg (war), Fried (peace), 
Krieger (warrior), Friedmann (man of peace), Ries 
(giant), Schmerz (pain), Muth (courage), Hau (stroke), 
Wilhelm, Kaiser, Prinz (prince), Kuehn (bold), Schreck 
(horror), which, oddly enough, are suggestive of the 
European war; while the combination of the names 
Schwarz (black), Weiss (white) and Roth (red) rep- 
resents the colors of the German national flag. Of a 
less stern aspect are names which are also eminent in 
music; viz., Mozart, Weber, Bach, Haendel, Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Rossini, Verdi, 
Auber, Thomas — all subscribers to PHoto-Era. 


Why Goods are Sent by Express 


To originate practical ideas and to have them de- 
liberately appropriated by other publishers, without a 
word of credit, is provoking. But when these pirates 
criticize an obviously common and sensible practice, 
well — it is either a case of cerebral paralysis or pre- 
mature senility. It is the Publisher’s invariable custom 
to forward valuable books or photographs by express. 
Why? To ensure prompt and safe delivery, and, in 
case of injury or loss, indemnity from the express 
company. 


The Photographic Game 


Tue business-street nearest the residential section 
in Boston, U.S. A., is Boylston Street. It contains the 
largest number of high-class studios of any street in 
the Hub. One of these is conducted by Charles A. 
Hoyle, who, while somewhat conservative in his meth- 
ods, can boast a successful, prosperous business. One 
of his Boylston Street competitors is noted for not being 
specially fastidious about the way he gets orders. 
Sometimes he throws propriety to the winds, with the 
result that new customers are known to have taken 
offense and forsaken him. In mentioning such an inci- 
dent to Mr. Hoyle recently, the Editor asked him what 
he thought of it. Shrugging his shoulders, he replied, 
“All I care to say is, it’s not according to Hoyle.” 


Sightless Eyes in Profiles 


As I was looking through a theater-program, dur- 
ing the intermission, recently, I noticed a group of 
portraits of the leading women in the cast. They were 
mostly profiles, and the eyes reminded me vividly of the 
sightless ones of Helen Keller. The pupils, here, were 
scarcely visible, robbing the portraits of all animation. 
This was specially true of the profile of the heroine in 
the play, enacted by Marie Leonhard, a superbly 
accomplished artist, with large, dark orbs that flashed 
and sparkled in moments of strong emotion. 





An inquiry showed that the photographer of this 
particular portrait was a professional and, further, that 
the posing had been done by a former amateur. This 
proved that I had not erred in charging the average 
amateur portraitist with not knowing how to manage 
the eyes in portraiture. I explained the matter in the 
September ‘‘Ground-Glass.”” Another paragraph, ‘‘The 
Profile at Its Best,” will appear in the next issue. The 
subject has been much neglected by the photographers. 





A FAULTY 


PROFILE 


Colonial Architecture 

One of the young architects who delivers a lecture on 
modern architecture in the series of free public-school 
lectures had just shown his audience the beauties of the 
Cologne Cathedral the other evening when he thought 
of an experience he once had on a similar occasion. “It 
was at the conclusion of my lecture,” he told his audi- 
ence, “that a woman came to me, explained that she, 
too, was a student of architecture, and thanked me for 
enlightening her on one point that she had never been 
able to understand before. ‘I’ve always wondered,’ 
she said to me, ‘where the Colonial style of architecture 
came from. Now, of course, I see that it comes from 

Cologne.’’ 
“What did you tell her?” 

audience. 
“T told her,” replied the speaker, “that if my lecture 
had made that clear to her, I felt very much gratified.” 
Exchange. 
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EVEN TS OF THE MONTH. 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 





Photographic Dealers’ Association of America 
Cleveland, March 7, 8, 9 


STRANGELY enough, the fourth annual convention 
is to be held in the same city chosen by the professional 
photographers for their meeting in midsummer. Being 
so centrally located, however, it gives dealers through- 
out the country a better opportunity than ever before 
to attend. As the Second Exposition of Photographic 
Arts and Materials will be held in Cleveland coincident 
with the convention, no progressive dealer can well 
afford to stay away. 

A profitable and pleasurable program is being worked 
out by the various committees. This includes meetings 
at the Hotel Statler every morning from 9 to 12, at 
which important papers will be read upon business- 
conditions in various sections of the country, good 
methods for the successful conduct of a photo-supply 
store, daily experiences, advertising and many other 
subjects worthy of discussion, and an exchange of ideas 
and personal experiences. 

Special attention will be given to the display-window. 
Members are encouraged to send lantern-slides of their 
best window-arrangements, which will be thrown on 
the screen before the convention and a vote taken. A 
prize of $25 in gold is offered to the winner. 

Each morning-session will conclude with a luncheon, 
at which a speaker, well known to the trade, will make 
an address. Afternoons will be devoted to the manu- 
facturers’ exhibits. Wednesday evening there will be 
a theater-party for members and ladies, and Thursday 
evening the annual banquet will occur, followed by an 
informal dance. 

There will be no extras at this convention. The 
membership-fee of $5 includes everything. Send this 
without delay to Photographic Dealers’ Association of 
America, 241 Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dealers may obtain extra tickets for the luncheons, 
theater-party, banquet and dance for their representa- 
tives and ladies at actual cost. 


Salmon Goes to Europe 


Mr. W. H. Satmon, manager of the Minneapolis 
branch of the Defender Photo-Supply Company, 
sailed for Europe January 26 in connection with the 
Defender interests. 


Belated Announcements 


SECRETARIES of camera-clubs and managers of photo- 
exhibitions, in sending out their announcements to the 
photo-press, do not realize that they frequently do 
not reach the monthly publications until after they 
have gone to press, and, if before, would be printed 
days, if not weeks, after the close of the events. In 
order to have such announcements appear in an issue 
to benefit those who may desire to attend the exhibi- 
tion or participate in it, they should be sent to the 
photo-publishers before they are sent to the printer. 
Three typewritten copies, each in triplicate, will suffice 
for the nine photo-publishers. Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Toronto, please take notice! 


Photographers’ Association of America 
Cleveland, July 24 to 29 

Ir has been decided by the Executive Committee to 
hold the national convention during the week of July 24. 
Plans for the event are well under way, and the pros- 
pects are that it will prove to be of memorable char- 
acter. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has offered, 
free of charge, the Wigmore Coliseum, the largest hall 
ever placed at the disposal of the association, and pro- 
viding several distinct advantages over any other that 
could be obtained. It is located within a block of the 
Headquarters Hotel—the Statler—and as every- 
thing will be on one floor, under a north light, the sit- 
uation could hardly be more auspicious for the inten- 
sive sort of convention which President Dozer is 
planning, with “‘business-getting and business-holding 
ideas”’ as its keynote. 

While the primary object of the program will be to 
show photographers how to make more money out of 
their business, the art-side will by no means be neg- 
lected. Competent lecturers and demonstrators will 
give instruction in the many ways to raise the artistic 
quality of professional work, and a special effort will 
be made to increase the benefits of the picture-exhibit. 
The judges will give ratings as in the past, with reasons 
for them. Up to twenty pictures will be selected for 
salon-honors accompanied by a certificate of merit. 

Both the Commercial and Women’s Federations will 
be represented by important features on the program, 
and the attendance in these departments is expected to 
be unusually large because of the central location. 

Exceptional entertainment-features are being ar- 
ranged, which will keep the week full of pleasure. 
Monday evening will be devoted to an informal re- 
ception and dance in the ball-room of the Hotel Statler. 
Friday will be given up to a trip — one way by boat — 
to Cedar-Point, the Atlantic City of the Middle West. 
This will be called Ohio-Michigan day, in honor of the 
local photographers’ association, which plans to hold 
its annual meeting some time during that day. 





Photographic Paper Now Made in America 


Ir is reported that a paper-manufacturing firm ex- 
pects soon to complete the work of developing the full 
output of the springs at Menasha, Wis., which are 
largely responsible for the purity of the firm’s product 
during the last year or so. This report will doubtless 
prove of great interest to photographic manufacturers 
who, previous to the war, obtained most of their paper 
for coating from Germany. Upon the outbreak of 
hostilities every pound of this paper obtainable was 
contracted for, and it is stated that with normal con- 
sumption the supply cannot last very much longer. 


The Photographic Times Discontinued 


W. I. Lixcotn Apams’s Photographic Times was 
consolidated with Popular Photography beginning with 
the January issue, 1916. This should prove a move in 
the desired direction of fewer and better magazines. 
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Another Method to Exhibit Color-Photographs 


SINCE my article on another page of this issue was 
put in type, Mr. Alfred Holmes Lewis, of Congers, 
New York, has very kindly supplied me with a descrip- 
tion of a method which he has successfully used for 
the exhibition of color-photographs on glass. His de- 
vice consists of a large cabinet, six feet six inches long 
and two feet seven inches wide on the bottom, with 
sloping sides. The height is approximately fourteen 
inches. The interior of the cabinet is illuminated by 
four 100-watt Mazda lamps, and the pictures are viewed 
in the openings on the sides and ends of the cabinet. 
Sixteen pictures, six on each side and two on each end, 
are held in frames made after the fashion of kits, which 
fit into rabbeted openings in the frame-work of the 
cabinet. Mr. Lewis used ground-glass of a very fine 
grain behind the autochrome pictures. The construc- 
tion is of whitewood and composition board. 

The cabinet is made in two sections, which are placed 
end to end on a large table for exhibition. For addi- 
tional convenience in transporting and storing, the 
sides and ends are hinged at the top and bottom in 
such a way as to fold compactly. 

This cabinet has the advantage of durability and 
stability without great bulk or weight. It is more ex- 
pensive to make than the cabinet mentioned in my 
article, but for persons who are likely to exhibit fre- 
quently, it would be desirable to have it as substan- 
tially constructed as this. H. F. Perkrns. 


L. L. Higgason’s New Studio 


TuosE workers who are ambitious to enter the pro- 
fessional field will doubtless remember the beautiful 
work of L. L. Higgason, of Asheville, N. C., who was 
really “discovered” by PHoto-Era about a year ago. 
He made his initial appearance in PHoto-Era with a 
magnificent head of a young girl, which was used as a 
cover-design and a full-page illustration for July, 1915, 
Puoro-Era. The picture excited admiration at the 
Photographers’ Convention in Indianapolis, last year, 
and may be regarded as the beginning of Mr. Higga- 


SIDE view 
36" 





son’s national reputation. Since then he has been 
honored in various other ways, and the prestige thus 
acquired induced him to retire from the firm of Pelton & 
Higgason and set up a studio for himself. Mr. Higgason 
possesses signal artistic ability and striking originality 
in portrait-work, and there is no doubt that he will 
arve a name for himself on the tablet of American 
photographic history. He has our best wishes. 


The Nude in Photography 


Tus delicate subject has been agitated and dis- 
cussed, pro and con, in the photographic press so fre- 
quently — though not always intelligently — that it 
may be well to let it rest until the public can regard 
the question of the nude in art in the right light. 

Certain it is, however, that mere realistic camera- 
records of nudity have little in common with artistic 
interpretations of the undraped human figure, be they 
the product of brush or camera. First of all, a represen- 
tation of the nude owes its origin to a purely artistic 
impulse, free of unworthy motives. Then the medium 
of expression must be efficient and flexible, and directed 
by a skilled and sympathetic artist. PHoro-Era has 
occasionally published nudes—by Garo, Sipprell, 
Abbott, Doty and Cutting, for example — that have 
been considered admirable by qualified judges and, at 
the same time, suitably restrained for the present state 
of the public mind. As it might be unwise to invite 
camerists in general to take up photography of the 
nude, there certainly is no harm for us to suggest that 
they analyze beautiful examples of such work, espe- 
cially when executed by the artists we have named, 
and to join a life-class and draw from living models 
under the direction of an able instructor. 

An admirable substitute, of which many art-students 
are availing themselves — because convenient and in- 
expensive — is a set of Aurora Life-Studies, which ex- 
emplify in an eminently pleasing degree the possibil- 
ities in this branch of art-photography. The studies 
from living models, advertised in PHoro-Era, repre- 
sent principally one female model of uncommon phys- 

ical and facial beauty 
—nude or partly 
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END WEW 


MR. LEWIS'S DISPLAY-CABINET FOR COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHS 





set, of either size, is 
$5.00, sent, express paid, 
by the Publisher of 
| Puoro-Era, 383 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, 
Mass., on receipt of 
money-order; cheque, 10 
cents extra. No sets or 
prints sent for examina- 
tion or exchanged. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 





Since the last writing a most comprehensive kine- 
matograph show has been staged at the Empire 
Theater (Leicester Square). It is called “Britain Pre- 
pared,” and is a grand review of the activities of our 
naval, military and munitions forces. The show has 
not only been sanctioned by the powers that be, but 
every help possible has also been given in the matter 
of getting the photographs. Indeed, it is the official 
representation of the warlike activities now  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Balfour, our First Lord of the Admiralty, made 
a speech at the opening performance, and it was to a 
certain extent a photographic speech. He pointed out 
that as present-day military warfare did not lend it- 
self to photography, the films represented the armies 
mostly at their training for the real thing, and he went 
on to say, “It is, unfortunately, impossible, even for 
the most modern form of photographic art, to repre- 
sent to us the great battles which have actually taken 
place. . . . But the portion of the Grand Fleet which 
you are about to see is actually engaged in the great 
operation of war. On it, as you will see it represented 
to the life, depends the whole of the operations carried 
out by the Allies, from Archangel in the north far 
around to the Persian Gulf.” 

The photographs were taken by Messrs. Vickers, 
Kinemacolor, Jury, Gaumont and Kineto, and the 
variety of subjects treated is enormous, ranging from 
battleships in typical North Sea weather to the ma- 
king of the soldiers’ daily bread. The spectator is 
given a good number of glimpses of work at the Vickers 
factories, and we see the manufacture of shrapnel shell 
(much of it done by women) from the chrysalis stage of 
rough steel rod to its actual delivery in armoured 
lorries, almost at the fighting-line. 

But the pictures that interest the British public 
most of ail are the naval scenes, a large number of 
which had been made from the deck of the new dread- 
nought “‘Queen Elizabeth,” or “ Big Lizzie,” as she has 
been nicknamed. These gave one the idea that a spa- 
cious ship’s deck is a splendid setting for a cinema show. 
One just sat and watched the various work on board 
being carried on, and probably, owing to the discipline 
to which the navy men are accustomed, none of the 
“actors” turned knowing glances towards the camera, 
or, in other words, played to the gallery. This, artis- 
tically, was a great improvement on the ordinary 
cinema exhibitions, and one forgot the photographic 
machinery through the naturalness and reality of the 
things shown. 

A good many of the sea-scenes were in color (Kine- 
macolor),which showed up the very beautiful but stormy 
skies, under which one beheld big ships dipping their 
noses into even bigger seas, truly a marvelously faith- 
ful representation of naval life in the North Sea. 

As portrait-photographers we could not help study- 
ing the faces of the crowded audience. The people 
were not out for amusement, as is usually the case at 
a cinema show, but for information, and tense interest 
and not relaxation was the prevailing note. 

Much flashlight-powder must have been used on 
the night of the last recruiting-day under Lord Derby’s 
scheme; for the papers are filled with photographs 
taken just before midnight, showing the last batch of 
recruits being sworn in various parts of the country, 





with the hands of the clock nearing midnight. The 
Kingsway (London) recruiting-office was so congested 
that Messrs. Kodak came to the rescue, and threw open 
their splendid offices and hall for the overflow, and the 
business of attesting went on there far into the night. 

Miss Gertrude Bacon, daughter of the celebrated 
balloonist, has been lecturing on the photography of 
the earth from balloons. Miss Bacon made many 
ascents with her late father, and is well qualified to 
speak on the subject. She showed some remarkable 
slides from snapshots of Central London taken at a 
height of 3,000 feet. But the most interesting part of 
her lecture related to photographs she had taken of 
London at night, not from balloons, but elevated 
positions. One presents a view of the busiest part of 
Oxford Street. The plate was exposed from 6 P.M. to 
midnight, and the result is an excellent photograph of 
the permanent features of the street. Only one figure 
can be recognized in the picture, and he, of course, is 
a policeman, and we suppose he must be included 
amongst “‘the permanent features of the street”’! 

The best of all is a photograph taken from the 
“ball-room” (the room just below the ball) of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. An exposure of three hours yielded a 
negative that, owing to the brightness of the night- 
lights of London at that time, made the outlines of the 
Houses of Parliament — right away at Westminster — 
clearly visible. 

The latest move of the Snapshots From Home 
League is the issuing of a little monthly magazine 
called Snapshots, which is described on the cover as 
““A Monthly Record of the Progress of the Snapshots 
From Home Movement.” It is edited by Mr. Thorn, 
to whom most of the league’s activities are due. He 
contributes an encouraging introduction, and there is 
also a very sensible and practical little article called 
“Difficulties.” 

That the League is a success is a triumph for its 
organizers. At a time like this, persuading people to 
photograph, even in such a good cause, is exceedingly 
uphill work. There are few of us left, nowadays, with- 
out some definite “job.”” Our men of all classes have 
been gradually absorbed into the Army, and many of 
us who used to have time for photography have to re- 
place the manual workers, and leisure is a luxury we 
can hope to enjoy only when the war is once over. The 
time of year, too, is not in favor of the movement, for 
it needs a good lens to attempt a snapshot in London 
in January, and not every amateur possesses a tripod. 

The Camera Club in London is holding one of its 
most interesting shows, namely, its Exhibition of 
Photographs by Members of the Club. Keen’s sketches 
which were on view there last month were entertaining 
and amusing, but what really interests us most is to 
see what photography is doing. Not that one expects 
great things from this depleted coterie, with so many of 
its members in active service, but there is something 
decidedly stimulating in the pluck of the members to 
carry on and get a collection of work together. In this 
“close”’ time for photography, when there is so little 
evidence of it about, it is most interesting to see this 
demonstration of what has actually been produced. 
There are some well-known names among the exhib- 
itors: Mortimer, Ward Muir, Bertram Park, Walter 
Thomas, Warburg, Emanuel, Macfarlane Cox, Judge, 
and on the whole the show seemed even better than 
last year. Evidently the Club means to hold its own 
and maintain its photographic interest till times are 
better. 

The Platinotype Company has raised the price of 
developing- and clearing-salts for both Platinotype 
and Satista papers to 2/— the }-lb. tube, owing to the 
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big rise in the cost of chemicals. They have applied to 
the Government for a permit to continue the use of 
platinum for coating papers, but there seems some un- 
certainty as to the amount of platinum available for 
other than Government requirements; and the prob- 
ability is that workers will forsake Platinotype and use 
Satista (the image in which is only partly platinum), 
as the results are almost identical, and Satista prints 
in a third of the time and is lower in price. 


The Temple of Childhood Wins 


AtrHouGH the suit of the International Child- 
Exhibit Company against the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion Company for $155,000 for alleged breach of con- 
tract resulted in a disagreement of the jury, the final 
ballot being eight to four in favor of the plaintiff, an 
agreement has been reached out of court and the suit 
withdrawn. Although no announcement of the terms 
of settlement has been made, it is reported that the 
Exposition Company paid damages amounting to 
$25,000, which is accepted in many quarters as a vindi- 
cation of the Temple of Childhood management. 


The 1915 Kodak Advertising-Contest 


THE prizes as announced were awarded as follows: 

Class I. 

First Prize: W. B. Stage, New York. 

Second Prize: Geo. J. Botto, New York. 
Class I. 

First Prize: H. V. Roberts, Utica, N. Y. 

Second Prize: W. B. Stage, New York. 
Class III. 

First Prize: John Baldridge, Waldron, Mich. 

Second Prize: Jas. J. Ryan, Berkeley, R. I. 
Class IV. 

First Prize: Julius Schabtach, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Print-Exhibition at Haddonfield, N. J. 


THE Men’s League of the First Presbyterian Church 
of this town has found in the camera-activities of its 
members a useful adjunct to the more serious work be- 
ing attempted. The third annual exhibition of photo- 
graphs is to be held March 7, on which night Mr. Wm. 
H. Rau, of Philadelphia, will deliver his illustrated 
lecture “Through Switzerland with a Camera.” 


Ozobrome Materials 


Ix view of the numerous inquiries for Ozobrome 
materials, which have not been carried by photo- 
dealers in this country for several years past, because 
the Ozobrome process was not practised sufficiently to 
warrant further importations, we can only refer inter- 
ested workers to the makers, viz., Thomas Illingworth 
& Co., Ltd., Willesden Junction, London, N. W., 
England. 


Miss Loehr Becomes an Instructor 


Miss Peart Grace Loeur, a past-president of the 
Women’s Federation of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America, who is now operating a studio in New 
York City, has been honored by appointment as the 
first instructor of photography in connection with an 
art-school in this country. The department of pho- 
tography of the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts is an entirely new venture, which promises to be 
highly successful. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 143) 


Excellent values. Data: Early October, 7 p.m.; hazy 
light; 7-inch Euryplan Anastigmat, F/4.5; stop, F/11; 
> second; Stanley; hydro-metol; part of negative en- 
larged to 11 x 14 on P.M.C. Bromide, No. 8. 

The general pictorial effect of “Evening Reflec- 
tions,’ page 137, is very pleasing. The proportions are 
good, and the part of the reflected sky that takes the 
place of a foreground deserves recognition. Data: 
December 12, 1915, at sunset, 4 P.mM.; 3} x 4} Multi- 
speed Camera; Euryplan Va; 43-inch focus; stop, F/11; 
> second; Standard Orthonon plate; pyro; part of nega- 
tive enlarged on Eastman Standard Bromide C. 

The picture by C. Ulrich, Jr., page 138, represents a 
phase of child-life in Holland, evidence that the dove 
of peace is still hovering over that brave little country. 
This happy domestic scene speaks louder than words, 
and is a welcome sunbeam in the obscured landscape 
of war-embroiled Europe. The print was sent by a 
subscriber from Rotterdam specially to the Round 
Robin Guild contest, and there is no doubt that the re- 
production will be appreciated by every sympathetic 
reader of Pooto-Era. Data: July, 9 a.m.; 5-inch Cooke 
lens, F/4.5; stop, F/5.6; 4 second; Imperial Orthonon 
Special Sensitive, 9 x 12 cm.; pyro-soda; enlarged on 
Wellington Bromide Cream Crayon; sulphide-toned. 


The Late Manly W. Tyree 


For some reason we did not receive the news of the 
death of Manly W. Tyree, which occurred Saturday, 
January 1, of the current year, in time to print it in 
our February issue. Words cannot express our grief 
at the loss of a man who was so dear to the hearts of 
the photographers and a host of friends in the city in 
which he lived. He was, indeed, a man of many noble 
and endearing traits, and found it quite easy to make 
friends in any direction he chose to turn. On account 
of his many-sided abilities he became president of the 
Photographers’ Association of America in 1914, having 
attained this honor by gradual steps as officer in the 
Association. His death occurred at Raleigh, N. C., 
his home-city, as the result of gastritis. He was in his 
fortieth year, and with the exception of this, his only 
serious illness, he had always enjoyed the very best 
health, being a man of superb physique and fine pres- 
ence. Mr. Tyree enjoyed great popularity by reason 
of his splendid traits of heart and mind, and his loss 
will be deplored sincerely by friends everywhere and, 
particularly, among the photographic fraternity. He 
leaves a widow and three children. 


The Camera Club, New York 


Tuis organization is enjoying a very active and suc- 
cessful season. Every Tuesday evening, which is the 
regular Club night, entertainments have been given. 
In addition to photographic and musical offerings the 
Club has had lectures by the following eminent artists: 
Henry W. Ranger, Elliot Dangerfield, J. William Fos- 
dick and George Bogart. Exhibitions have been going 
on every month, and up to the present time the list in- 
cludes the honored names of Pirie MacDonald, Dudley 
Hoyt, Henry Wolf, and pictures by a fellow-member, 
Eduard Steichen. Later in the season there will be 
interchange exhibits and also a gold-prize competition 
for ‘Regular and Fake” pictures which is open only to 
members. Photographers, either professional or ama- 
teur, visiting New York City will be most cordially 
welcomed at The Camera Club. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 











DeutscHER PHOTOGRAPHEN-KALENDAR AND ALMA- 
NACH. Pocket-edition. Edited by Karl Schwier. 
35th year. Price, in Germany, 2 marks (48 cents). 
Weimar, Germany: Karl Schwier & Co. 

As if universal peace were prevailing in the world, 
the veteran publisher of the Deutsche Photoyraphen- 
Zeitung, Karl Schwier, calmly issues his popular annual, 
the German Photographers’ Calendar, in handy 
pocket-size, for the current year —the best edition 
yet. It is again filled with valuable, timely recipes, 
new and standard methods, tables, data, for the active, 
practical worker, and the consumer of plates, printing- 
papers and chemicals. All this diversified information 
has been carefully selected, arranged and edited. The 
book is printed in roman type, and, therefore, availa- 
ble alike to German and non-German readers. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1915. The Annual Review 
of the World’s Pictorial Photographic Work. Edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Price, paper-covers, 
$1.25; postage extra. London: Hazell, Watson & 
Viney, Ltd.; New York: Tennant & Ward, 103 Park 
Avenue, American agents. 

Despite what appears to us in America as indiffer- 
ence to a calamitous situation, the editor of Photo- 
grams and his collaborators have produced an issue of 
the always eagerly anticipated annual, Photograms of 
the Year, which, for pictorial and literary excellence, 
merits unstinted praise. There is the usual number 
(ninety-five) of admirable halftones, and the selection 
is internationally representative, including the United 
States at its best, though obvious obstacles account for 
the absence of contributions from the continental 
belligerent countries, except France and Italy. Among 
the plates that are conspicuous for originality and pic- 
torial appeal are: “Laughing Girl” (head), Willem 
Roemer, Jr., Rotterdam; “The Harbor, Evening,” 
Ture Sellman, Sweden; ‘Anna Larsson,” Julius Falk- 
man, Denmark; “Pour nos Soldats,’”’ Dr. S. Bricarelli, 
Italy; “Summer Landscape,” J. Williams, Australia; 
“Lady in Black,” H. Mortimer-Lamb, Canada; “ Be- 
hind the Scenes,” Robert Demachy, France; “Curling 
at Kandersteg,” Ward Muir; “Mrs. Nagelmackers,” 
Malcolm Arbuthnot; “Amsterdam,” J. H. Anderson; 
“The Porches of Rheims in 1899,” E. H. Evans; “The 
Birth of a Battleship,” F. J. Mortimer; “The Canal, 
Bruges,” Charles Job; “ Leopold and Lena Pilichowski”’ 
(group-portrait), Furley Lewis; “In Old Dinan,”’ Stella 
Malcolm; “The Stilly Night,” J. M. Whitehead; “The 
Doll’s Day,’’ Will and Carine Cadby; “The Raider” 
(aeroplane), Melville Mackay; “The Rt. Hon. H. H. 
Asquith,” Prime Minister (frontispiece), Walter Adams; 
“Street in Toledo,” J. Craig Annan; “Ducks,” W. 
Thomas; “‘ Mademoiselle Sans-Géne,”’ John R. Brink- 
ley; ‘“‘The Hillside,” A. R. F. Evershed; “A Study” 
(little nude girl), Bertram Park; “‘The Jolly Tomboy” 
(little laughing girl), Marcus Adams; “‘Sand-Dunes,”’ 
I. J. Chorley; “The Cedar-Branch,” Basil Schoen; 


“*Miscio Itow”’ (Japanese dancer), A. L. Coburn; “ Ka- 
trina Blakowska,” Hugo van Wadenoyen, Jr.; “The 
Casket” (semi-nude), Angus Basil; “A Welsh Girl,” 
Hugh Cecil; “ Mountain-Sheep,” J. B. B. Wellington; 
“In the Land of the Pharaohs,” Donald McLeish. Pic- 
tures by Americans are: “Bacio della Luna,” Willia- 
mina Parrish; “The Adventuress,” W. H. Porterfield; 
“Storm-Twisted,’” H. C. Mann; “Nude with Black 
Shawl,” E. H. Weston; “Italian Court” (San Fran- 
cisco Exposition), James N. Doolittle; “The Crescent,” 
W. H. Rabe; “Portrait of a Dog,” Francesca Bostwick. 
The text is particularly good, including an analysis 
of the illustrations by F. C. Tilney, and reviews of the 
year’s work by F. J. Mortimer; H. Mortimer-Lamb for 
Canada; Walter Burke for Australia; W. H. Porterfield 
for United States; H. Yahagi for Japan; Henry B. Good- 
win for Scandinavia; also original papers — “‘ Nature 
and Art in Photography,” by Antony Guest, and “The 
Vicissitudes of Photography,” by W. R. Bland. 


W. H. Rabe’s Exposition-Prints 


ALTHOUGH visitors with small hand-cameras were 
admitted freely to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, at 
San Francisco, tripods were excluded, except those 
used by the official photographer and his assistants. 
Consequently, camera-users were obliged to use for 
prolonged exposures any convenient base, such as a 
box, chair, bench, pedestal or rail. For this reason, 
most of the architectural subjects taken under these 
adverse conditions showed linear distortion; but this 
was corrected in a great measure by judicious trimming. 

Even though hampered by the absence of a tripod, 
W. H. Rabe, one of the most capable and resourceful 
photo-pictorialists on the Pacific Coast, succeeded in 
producing a remarkable series of pictures of this mem- 
orable exposition. With true artistic instinct he inter- 
preted the extraordinary beauty of those famous scenes 
when night was changed into dawn, or even into day. 
In Mr. Rabe’s pictures the nobility and charm of the 
buildings and courts are more convincing than when 
seen by the light of day. 

The prints, fifty in number, tastefully mounted and 
effectively displayed at Cobb’s art-gallery, 454 Boylston 
Street, Boston, U. S. A., February 14 to 28, were seen 
by the artists, connoisseurs and art-lovers of Greater 
Boston, and created a deep impression. The critics 
unanimously declared Mr. Rabe’s collection a revelation 
of the ingratiating beauty of the fair-buildings, and 
were profuse in their praise of the artist’s technical and 
interpretative ability. 


The National Geographic Magazine 


Tue National Geographic Magazine, through whose 
courtesy the current issue of PHoro-Era contains a 
superb photograph of the famous Chateau Pierrefonds, 
is the organ of the National Geographic Society, which 
has more than 400,000 members, being by far the 
largest scientific body in the world. The Society was 
organized in 1888, and has for its object the increase of 
geographic knowledge and its diffusion among the peo- 
ple. The publication is purely educational and altruistic. 

A pamphlet giving the history of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, and a description of its distinguished 
organ, has just been prepared for distribution. It also 
contains a number of full-page plates in colors as speci- 
men-illustrations appearing in the National Geographic 
Magazine. Any one interested may procure a copy of 
this delightful and instructive pamphlet by simply 
sending a request to the publishers, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C. 
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Let Color-Photographers be Patient 


In view of the continued interest with which photog- 
raphers await the day when color-photography on 
paper will be announced with definiteness, and after 
occasional periods of activity by unscrupulous inventors 
and purveyors, the Publisher is glad to state that an 
American inventor has at last succeeded in evolving a 
practical camera for color-photography on paper. We 
are personally familiar with successful demonstrations 
of the taking-camera and the production of color- 
prints on paper. The thing has at last been solved in a 
sane and practical way, and without the necessity to 
mislead, in any way, the interested amateur. 

The Publisher is not at liberty to divulge the char- 
acter of this new process, on account of certain matters 
pertaining to the manufacture of the apparatus. 

All persons who are eager to take up the matter of 
photographing objects in colors direct from nature, 
and to make the prints directly on one sheet of paper — 
no compromise — which can be pasted in albums if 
necessary, will do well to curb their enthusiasm and not 
spend their money for impractical and falsely advertised 
and misrepresented cameras that are thoroughly useless 
in the hands even of scientific men. 

But in the very near future this new type of camera 
will be on the market, and may be received with the 
utmost confidence, as it is so practical and simple to 
manipulate, and the results so sure, that it will be a 
pleasure for any dealer to offer it to his patrons, be- 
cause he can absolutely guarantee satisfactory results 
by any person of average intelligence. Moreover, the 
apparatus may be advertised with perfect safety by 
discriminating publishers, and there will be no need 
for apologies on the part of the manufacturer, dealer, 
salesman or the photographic publisher. 

This much the Publisher is permitted to state, how- 
ever, that the camera requires the exposure of three 
plates, each exposed automatically in quick succession, 
which the inventor claims is far more dependable than 
the method that requires a three-plate one-exposure 
samera. For the present the new camera will require 
the use of a tripod, as exposures cannot yet be made in 
less than 93\5 second. 





A Popular Shutter 


Wuen in their communications to Pxroto-Era 
camera-users voluntarily speak in praise of the Ilex 
Shutter, particularly the new 00 Acme type, it must be 
accepted as evidence of positive excellence and effi- 
ciency of this popular product. Discriminating work- 
ers who are not familiar with the new and admirable 
features of the latest and improved Ilex shutter should 
lose no time to get into touch with the makers, the Ilex 
Shutter Co., 601 Ilex Circle, Rochester, N. Y. 


Autochrome Plates in Germany 


AccorDING to the Deutsche Photographen-Zeitung, 
devotees of color-photography in Germany still have 
to depend on Lumiére Autochrome plates, simply be- 
sause products from other sources have proved to be 
worthless. They, therefore, hailed with delight the 
arrival of a large shipment of fresh Autochrome plates 


stocked by a well-known photo-dealer in Berlin. Of 
course it was to be expected that prices had to be 
double those that prevailed in times of peace; but this 
circumstance did not deter any one from gratifying the 
general desire for photographs in natural colors. The 
Germans know by experience that they cannot rely 
upon any hand-cameras that profess to turn out photo- 
graphs on paper. They appreciate a good thing when 
they see it. 


A Beautiful Printing-Medium 


THE ultimate aim of the photographic practitioner 
is the print, and the greater its beauty and charm, the 
greater his satisfaction. In the hands of the discrim- 
inating worker, Seltona paper is a source of joy, for it 
yields prints of unrivaled beauty, clear and abundant 
detail, combining brilliancy and depth with softness 
and delicacy. Seltona is a self-toning daylight printing- 
paper, made in five popular grades, and is sold by its 
American agent, J. L. Lewis, 522 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Imp Gun Photographs Wanted 


WE are authorized to state that the Imperial Brass 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, U. S. A., is de- 
sirous to obtain photographs which demonstrate the 
best possible results made with the use of its Imp gun, 
particularly pictures of moving objects, animals, etc. 
For this reason, the makers of the Imp gun offer to pay 
for photographs, according to originality and merit. 
Photographs may be sent by mail or express, fully 
prepaid, to the office of the Company — 1200 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago, U. S. To ensure con- 
sideration, photographs made with the Imp flash-gun 
should be received no later than April 1, 1916. 


Record Plate-Prices to Advance 


Marion & Co. announces that owing to the high 
price and scarcity of materials it will be necessary to 
raise the wholesale-prices of Record Plates. Despite 
this fact the American agent, Allison & Hadaway 
Corp., 235 Fifth Avenue, New York, does not intend to 
advance the retail-prices on the plates already pur- 
chased and in stock. Photographers wishing to procure 
these splendid plates at current prices should order 
them at once as the supply is limited. This announce- 
ment is in line with the well-known policy of this firm 
to give its patrons the benefit of the lowest prices. 


The Sprague-Hathaway Company Scorched 


Tue fire which occurred at Sprague-Hathaway 
Company’s plant in West Somerville, Mass., on Jan- 
uary 16, destroyed one-half of their four-story brick 
building and virtually ruined the contents of the build- 
ing, entailing a loss estimated at over $60,000. In ten 
days’ time they have moved into new quarters, equipped 
the plant with modern apparatus ready for business. 

Their new location is only three minutes’ walk from 
their old place of business. We understand that the 
old building is to be rebuilt on modern plans, and 
equipped with the latest and best apparatus for doing 
their special work. 
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